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ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 
THE SAINTS OF GOD OUR PATRONS AND MODELS. 
BY THE RT. REV. MGR. THOMAS J. CONATY, D.D.* 


“After this I saw a great multitude which no man could number, of all 
nations and tribes and peoples and tongues; standing before the throne and 
in sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their hands.”— 
Apoc. vii. 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Church opens for us, as it were, the gates of Heaven, 
that we may gaze upon the glory and happiness of those of our fellow 
beings who have gone before us and won the crown of Eternal Life. 

I. This glory described by St. John in the Apocalypse. This beau- 
tiful vision of the saints in Heaven should fill us with sentiments of joy, 
thanksgiving and hope. Joy at the sight of their happiness. Thanks- 
giving to God for the graces He bestowed upon them; and hope that we, 
through the aid of the same divine grace, may one day be found worthy 
to share in the same joy and happiness. 

II. We must honor the Saints: 1. Because God has honored them; 
2. Because in honoring them we honor God; 3. Because they are 
placed over us to be our models, patrons, and protectors; 4. Because 
they are the glory of the Church and the evidences of her sanctity. 

Ill. We must imitate the Saints, not indeed by trying to copy in 
detail each one of their particular actions, regardless of difference of 
circumstances. But we must study the spirit which animated them— 
fidelity in corresponding to grace; courage and generosity in overcoming 
difficulties, resisting temptations, and imitating the example of our 
Divine Saviour in bearing the crosses of daily life. 

This is the way to combat the spirit of the age, which ts not a 
spirit of sanctity for it has lost sight of Christ and of Heaven. 


The Church this day celebrates the feast of All Saints, opening 
for us, as it were, the gates of Heaven that we may gaze upon the 
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glory of the Church triumphant. The scene witnessed by the be- 
loved Apostle, in his exile at Patmos, is pictured to us in his own 
words, and with him we see humanity glorified in those who, sanc- 
tified by the grace of Jesus Christ, have finished their earthly strug. 
gles, and are in Heaven enjoying the victory. They stand before 
the throne in white robes, with palms in their hands. They have 
been redeemed by Jesus Christ, and through His grace have united 
themselves with Him and are now in glory, forever praising the 
God through whom they have attained salvation. The Apostle in 
his yision of the heavenly court, saw the saints of God, representa- 
tives of all nations and all tongues; he heard their cries of exultation 
and of praise, and he marvelled at the glory which they possessed. 
On this day we too lift our eyes to Heaven to witness the multi- 
tude of the saints of God, that we may rejoice in their happiness, 
praise God for the graces which have sanctified them, and pray 
God for the grace that may sanctify us, so that one day we may 
be worthy to be numbered among the holy ones of God. 

In the festival of All Saints, as we view the large number of 
those who gather about the throne of God, we find encouragement 
in the battle of life, for it gives us the assurance that it is not im- 
possible to be saints, while at the same time it makes known to us 
the means by which sanctity may be acquired. As St. Bede says, 
“This feast is in memory of God’s holy children. The saints leave us 
footprints on their way home and we must walk therein to reach 
the same place.” 

It is our duty to honor the saints; God has honored them by 
admitting their souls into Heaven where they love and praise Him 
forever. God is honored when honor is given to those who are 
sanctified by His grace, for sanctity is the result of His grace. 
As praise given to the work of art is pleasing to the artist, so in 
honoring the saints we reflect credit upon Jesus Christ who re- 
deemed and sanctified them. The Church teaches us that God not 
only honors the saints by the glory which they enjoy, but that He 
also gives to them the power to help us by their prayers, and hence 
they are placed over us as patrons, their names are given to us in 
Baptism, our churches are consecrated under their special patron- 
age, and in all parts of the Church liturgy they are invoked. In 
the Old Law we see the honor paid to the saints. Moses would 
not leave the bones of Joseph in Egypt, but bore them reverently to 
the Promised Land. Josias honored the bones of the holy prophet 
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found among the dead at Bethel. St. Jerome says that God Him- 
self buried Moses. All this teaches us reverence for the saints. 

The saints are the glory of the Church, for they are the evidences 
of her sanctity. She has always honored them in a special manner. 
Their names, their lives, their relics, have been the objects of her 
veneration. At all times, and in all places, among all nations, the 
Christian people have invoked the saints, trusted in them, and be- 
lieved that their prayers would merit an abundance of graces. This 
is in perfect accordance with what is done in the world about us. 
Men always love to honor goodness, greatness, heroism. Every 
country, every race has its roll of honored citizens to whom it pays 
its tribute of veneration and respect. The names and deeds of great 
and good men are always sources of inspiration to youth. The 
Christian has something higher than mere natural motives in his 
estimate of power and fame; he realizes that sanctity of life is the 
source of true greatness and the result of true heroism. He knows 
the sublime purpose of God in creating man as well as the gifts of 
nature and grace with which He endowed him. He has learned to 
his cost the result of sin; but his hope is grounded in the mercy of 
God through Jesus Christ and sanctity and perfection may be reached 
if his effort be in union with Christ. This effort requires courage; 
but with the grace of God the victory is won. The saints are the salt 
of the earth, they are the heroes of the Christian life. They are 
the examples of perfect manhood and womanhood, they are our 
brethren in the faith, they are the honored members of the Christian 
family. Their names are in benediction and their deeds inspire the 
world to goodness. We honor the Blessed Virgin and the saints, 
but it is with an honor inferior to that which we owe to God, to 
whom alone, adoration and supreme worship are due. We venerate 
them as the beloved friends of God. We recall their names with 
glory, we celebrate their feast days with joy, we implore their as- 
sistance with confidence, we rehearse their deeds in the hope of en- 
couraging ourselves to an imitation of their virtues. We always 
realize that the saints in Heaven are still creatures asking graces 
for us from their Creator. They know our needs, for has not our 
Blessed Saviour told us that there will be joy in Heaven over the 
conversion of one sinner? The rich man in hell called on Abraham 
who heard and answered him. God has seen fit to hear the prayers - 
of men for one another on earth. The Testament is full of inci- 
dents manifesting God’s willingness to hear the prayers of His serv- 
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ants. If He granted favors to those who were still in the way of 
suffering and temptation, is it not certain that He will grant more 
readily the prayers of those who are in glory with Him? 

The veneration of the saints is built upon the sacred Scriptures 
and tradition, and finds itself expressed everywhere in the practices 
of the Church. St. Thomas says, “The worship of the saints is one 
of our duties,” and the Council of Trent teaches us “that the wor- 
ship of the saints is praiseworthy and useful.” Origen says, “I 
fall on my knees, and not daring because of my sins to offer my 
prayers to God, I summon all the saints to my assistance.” Euse- 
bius says, “In order to honor the soldiers of true piety, the dear 
friends of God, we go to the tombs to present our supplications to 
them, as to holy souls, acknowledging that their intercession with 
the eternal is in no small degree helpful.” 

Dom Gueranger says, “The saints have been given to us not pre- 
cisely that we may imitate all that they have done, but as an indica- 
tion of the assistance of Jesus Christ to His Church, in the bosom 
of which He produces them to be the monuments of the power of 
His grace, and the honor of human nature restored by redemption. 
The saints are not simply the elect, the just who will enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven; they are the Christians who having practised 
all the Christian virtues in a heroic degree have shone on earth as 
celestial torches of supernatural perfection, to serve to them as an 
encouragement to the practice of their duties, its salt to preserve 
the masses from corruption, to promulgate in an incessant manner 
and by the facts the maxims of Christian morality always exposed 
to danger from the spirit of the world.” 

Those who do not understand the true idea of sanctity, or who 
fail to realize the meaning of the communion of saints, are apt to 
confuse the intercession of the saints with the mediation of Jesus 
Christ. There is but one mediator, Jesus Christ, and from Him 
comes salvation. The saints are not mediators of redemption; they 
simply unite with us in their prayers to Jesus Christ, the mediator, 
that by virtue of the sanctity of their lives and of their union with 
God, we may the more certainly obtain the mediation of Jesus 
Christ. The saints ask grace, they do not give it. They, them- 
selves, are the examples of redemption, expressing in their lives the 
beauty of the love of God for humanity and their intercession has 
for purpose to bring that love into our lives. The veneration of the 
saints therefore, is a tribute to Jesus Christ whose grace has sanc- 
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tified them. The intercession of the saints is an acknowledgment 
of the closeness of the union which sanctity has effected between 
them and their Redeemer, whose friendship for them warrants an 
appeal for mercy and grace towards their brethren on earth. The 
veneration of the saints brings encouragement to us, for it shows 
us the examples which we may follow and which we must follow 
if we would be true to the demands of our Christian character. 
Sanctified by Baptism we are called to holiness. The true aim and 
purpose of life is union with Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is the pivot 
around which all the ages revolve. His cross is the dividing line 
in history. 

We must be saints, because for this God created and redeemed 
us. That we can be saints is evident from the vision of the multi- 
tude that stand before the throne. We are Christians, and that 
means that we have chosen to be followers of Christ. Our duty 
is to so live that we may be able to say with the Apostle, “I live, not 
I, Christ lives in me.” Heaven is our home, and earth is but the 
testing place of our right to enter therein. By the grace of God, 
sin can be conquered, evil appetites controlled, natural greatness 
regained and sanctity acquired. Sanctity is a work of restoration 
through grace. We are apt to lose sight of Heaven, to underes- 
timate the value of the reward, and to lose ourselves in material 
pursuits and be deceived by the dross and tinsel of earthly things. 
From the saints we learn what they thought of Heaven and what 
they were willing to suffer in order to reach it. From them we 
learn the true values of life. What they have done we can do. 
Their sanctity is not something beyond our strength and inaccessi- 
ble to us. They are simply better than we are. We, too, can be 
better if we will. Heaven can be won by us as it has been won by 
them; but it demands sacrifice as understood by the life trained in 
the school of Christ. They have overcome difficulties, generously 
followed the laws of God, conquered themselves, repressed passion, 
done penance, frequented the sacraments, and they are now saints. 


St. James says, “Elias was subject to the same infirmities as we 


are.” Heaven is worth it all, it is the jewel of precious price for 
which man is commanded to sell all his goods that he may purchase 
it. Jesus Christ entered Heaven by suffering, and all who would 
follow Him must walk in the royal road of the Cross. If we would 
value sanctity we must love God and hate sin. Extraordinary 
things are not demanded; neither the desert nor martyrdom is re- 
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quired. All that is needed is fidelity to the duties of one’s station 

in life. The rich and the poor, the parent and the child, the soldier, 

and the ruler, men and women, all have sanctity placed within the 

circle of their duty, for all may keep the commandments, and, as our 

Blessed Saviour has said, “This is the way to possess eternal life,” 

The spirit of the age is not a spirit of sanctity, for it has lost sight 

of Christ and Heaven; it falsely imagines that earth satisfies the 

human soul, and it has allowed itself to be immersed in the base and 

grovelling things of earth. It has granted the mastery to passion; 

it has made wealth, pleasure and honors the motives of life and has 

blinded men to the true aims and purposes of their creation. We 
need the vision of the heavenly Jerusalem, in which the white robed 
saints of God, with the palms of victory in their hands, sing the 
hymns of praise to God, who alone is truth and light and life. 
Why should you be discouraged in the battle for Heaven? Why 
should you ever doubt your ability to save your souls? Lift up 
your eyes to Heaven, look upon the saints; they had the same 
difficulties, temptations and trials. Many of them had even greater 
ones and they triumphed, because they trusted in God and determined 
to be saints. Does a sinful life discourage you? Remember that 
among the saints in Heaven are men and women who at one time 
were great sinners, but they heard the voice of God calling to re- 
pentance, and they turned from their sins, were cleansed in the 
blood of the Lamb and are now saints on the altars of God’s church. 
Magdalen, Peter, Augustine, showed the weakness of human na- 
ture, but they showed also the power of divine grace, and are saints 
by reason of the grace of God which they obtained and the love of 
God which possessed them. Pleasure was as alluring to the saints 
as to its modern votaries. It cost them much to say no, but because 
they valued God, their soul and eternity, they were strengthened 
into resistance to all that was not God. They learned to estimate 
all things from the cross of Christ; they weighed everything in the 
scales of divine justice and in plain view of eternity. They heard 
the command to love God above all things and they obeyed it. 
To them came the question, “Lovest thou me?” and they answered, 
“Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” By obedience to God they 
became saints; by obedience to God you too can be saints, for the 
means by which they acquired sanctity—prayer, the cross, the 
sacraments—are all within your reach. The same good Saviour 
stands ready to help and save. We are in a world probably no more 





























ALL SOULS’ DAY. . 
sinful than that in which they lived. Babylon with its iniquities, 
Egypt with its fleshpots, heathenish and godless nations with their 
false ideas of life have been exerting their influence against the 

ople of God in every age. Our duty in the midst of a material 
world is to think of Heaven and live in hopes of possessing it. 
Let us be disciples of Christ, possess His spirit of sacrifice, be united 
with Him and follow in His footsteps, and Heaven will be ours. 
Venerate the saints of God, our brethren in the faith; love their 
names and imitate their lives. They are the heroes whose deeds 
are worthy, not merely of praise, but of imitation. In the trials 
and temptations of life call on them for assistance, depend on their 
intercession. They love us because they love God. Their purpose 
in eternity is to bring the Kingdom of Christ into the lives of men. 
The saints of God salute you; may you be worthy to salute them in 
the love in which Jesus Christ has loved us all. 


ALL SOULS’ DAY. 
THE COMMEMORATION OF ALL SOULS. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“The just shall be in everlasting remembrance.”—Ps. cxi. 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The memory of the just shall live forever, 
and the memory of the wicked shall perish. 

I, The means the Church uses to keep alive the memory of the 
just. The ancient liturgies and practice. The sacred diptycha. Kal- 
endars, Martyrologies and Necrologies. The Annual Dead List. 

II. The means of helping the Holy Souls: 1. Public prayers and 
the sacrifice of the Mass. The office of the Dead. Requiem Masses. 
2. The Holy Souls assisted by the prayers and good work of the faithful. 

III, Reasons why we should remember the Holy Souls, and en- 
deavor to help them by all the means left in our power. The retrospect 
of the past year or few years. The unknown amongst the dead or the 
known only to a few. 


The reason why the Church has ordained the celebration of the 
Feast of All Souls, immediately after that of All Saints, is to direct 
our thoughts and meditations at this season of the year, to the doc- 
trine of the Communion of Saints. That doctrine which we pro- 
fess in the IXth Article of the Creed: “I believe in the Holy Catho- 
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lic Church, the Communion of Saints.” The Holy Catholic Church 
embraces the saints in heaven, the souls in purgatory and the faith- 
ful upon earth. These form one society, have one and the same 
spirit, one and the same head, Jesus Christ. Thus, we are able to 
consider the Church in her threefold state; that is, triumphant in 
heaven, suffering in purgatory and militant upon earth. Yesterday 
the Church militant gave thanks to God for the favors bestowed 
upon the saints, and joined with the saints themselves in praising 
and blessing His Holy Name. To-day, she recalls the memory of 
the souls of the faithful departed or of her children who are suffer- 
ing in purgatory, and prayers and sacrifices are offered up for them 
that they may be freed from their sufferings and that they may soon 
be admitted into their beatitude. It is in this manner, that the 
Church perpetuates the memory of the just as foretold in the words 
of the Psalmist: The just shall be in everlasting remembrance... 

We may notice that the same inspired authority which has said 
of the just that their memory shall live for ever, has said of the 
wicked : 

Let the memory of them perish from the earth.* Let the mem- 
ory of him (the impious) perish from the ear and let not his name be 
renowned in the street.t And again in Proverbs, we have the 
sentence or verse: The memory of the just is with praise, and the 
name of the wicked shall rot.— This seems to be the divine rule, so 
far as our Christian and religious duties are concerned, to keep 
alive the memory of the just, and to let the memory of the wicked 
perish and as regards the just we have the divine promise spoken 
literally of the wise man and applied by commentators to the just: 
The memory of him shall not depart away, and his name shall be 
in requests from generation to generation.§ 

In accordance with this law and in the spirit of her divine 
Founder the Catholic Church celebrates annually the feast of the 
“Commemoration of All Souls,” the day after the Feast of All 
Saints. It is not the only means she makes use of to keep alive 
the memory of her departed children. From the beginning of 
Christianity the practice existed of offering prayers and sacrifices 





* The practice was common in the Greek as well as in the Latin Church. 
—Ps. eviili. 15. 
tJob xviii. 17. 

+ Prov. x. 7. 

$ Eccli. xxxix. 13. 
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for the dead. Thus we find Tertullian, who wrote in the latter half 
of the 2nd century, giving an advice to a man who had married a 
second time to have the Holy Sacrifice offered for the soul of his 
first wife. Then we have the example of St. Augustine, who con- 
tinued to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the soul of his 
saintly mother, and the same holy doctor testifies that the practice 
of offering the Mass, not only for particular souls, but for the souls 
of all the faithful departed was most ancient and was universal in 
the Catholic Church in his time. And in the most ancient Liturgies 
of the Church are found the words of the commemoration of the 
dead: “To these, O Lord, and to all that sleep in Christ, grant we 
beseech Thee a place of refreshment, light and peace, through the 
same Christ, our Lord.” 

Our attention may be directed to the ancient usage of the Church 
in the manner of preserving the names of the faithful departed in 
the sacred diptych, which was a double catalogue, in one of which 
were registered the names of the living, and in the other the names 
of the dead which were to be recited during the Mass or office of 
the Church, to which may be traced the origin of the mementos for 
the living and the dead as they are now made in the canon of the 
Mass. To these we can trace also the origin of our ecclesiastical 
kalenders, our martyrologies, and necrologies, as also the list of the 
dead for whom prayers are asked every Sunday at Mass, and the 
annual dead list, arranged in several churches, on which are in- 
scribed the names of the deceased parents, relatives and friends of 
our Catholic people, and for whom the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
is offered every day during the month of November or according 
as the pastor of the church may arrange. Besides these means of 
commemorating the souls of the faithful departed, we have to con- 
sider the means the Church uses to help the Holy Souls. These 
are the Office of the Dead, and the Mass for the Dead, to which our 
attention may be drawn that we may attend at these with the proper 
devotion and recollection, and with proper understanding as well. 

The Office of the Dead. Knowing that the souls in purgatory are 
helped by the prayers and good works of the faithful living here 
on earth, the Church beside, the Canonical Office has ordained the 
Office of the Dead. This office consist only of First Vespers and 
Matins and Lauds, thus to distinguish it by lesser solemnity from 
the canonical office or the office prescribed for the feasts of the 
Saints, the “Gloria Patri” and “Alleluia,” are omitted at it, and all 
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expressions and canticles of joy after the example of the celebration 
of the death of our Lord in the Office of Good Friday. The Psalm, 
Lauda Anima mea Dominum, Praise the Lord, O my Soul,* is 
recited usually in this office, because therein mention is made of the 
going forth of the soul from the body, and of the returning of the 
body to the earth from which it came. The Psalm De profundis is 
also said as signifying the desire of the soul to go to God. 

The Requiem Mass. This great Sacrifice is the most efficacious 
means of benefitting the souls in Purgatory. It is a sacrifice of 
propitiation for the living and the dead. “Such is the efficacy of 
this sacrifice,” says the Catechism of the Council of Trent, “that it 
is profitable not only to the celebrant and communicant, but also to 
all the faithful, whether living or dead in the Lord, but whose 
sins have not yet been fully expiated; for, according to Apostolic 
tradition, the most authentic, it is not less available when offered 
for them, than when offered for the sins of the living, their punish- 
ments, satisfactions, calamities and difficulties of every sort.” 
That the Sacrifice of the Mass is propitiatory for the living and the 
dead and that it should be offered for them is also defined by the 
same Council of Trent. 

As the solemn Requiem Mass is offered, on this day, for the 

souls of all the faithful departed, and as the people are invited to 
be present at it, I may direct their attention to some of the ru- 
brics and to their meaning, that thus, their minds may be helped to 
greater devotion and a better understanding of the special rites or- 
dained by the Church for this Mass. 
- 1. During the Solemn Requiem Mass, the candles are lighted three 
times, namely at the Gospel, at the Consecration, and at the Absolu- 
tion, to signify the supernatural birth of the soul, its increase, or 
the nourishment of the soul in that state; and its future resurrec- 
tion, and as an emblem of the soul’s immortality. 

2. It may be noticed that the water and the people are not blessed 
at Requiem Masses. The water in a mystical sense signifies the peo- 
ple, and, the persons for whom these Masses are offered belong to 
theChurch suffering which is not under the jurisdiction of the Church 
militant ; hence the blessings are omitted, these official blessings being 
regarded as acts of jurisdiction. The par also is omitted, because 





* Ps. cxlv. 
+ Catech. Conc. Trid., Part II., Ch. iv., Insert. 77. 
t Sess. xxii. Can. iii. 
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there is no danger of discords amongst the holy souls in purgatory 
as there is amongst the faithful upon earth, and therefore no neces- 
sity for forms of reconciliation. 

3. The following prayer of the offertory calls for a few words of 
explanation: “Lord, Jesus Christ, King of glory, deliver the souls 
of the faithful departed from the pains of hell, and from the deep 
pit. Deliver them from the lion’s mouth lest hell swallow them, lest 
they fall into darkness; and let the standard bearers St. Michael, 
bring them into the holy light, which Thou promised of old to 
Abraham and his seed. We offer Thee, O Lord, a sacrifice of 
praise and prayer: Accept them in behalf of the souls we com- 
memorate this day, and let them, O Lord, pass from death to life; 
that life which Thou didst promise of old to Abraham and his seed.” 
These words are not to be understood in the sense that there is re- 
demption out of hell; or, that the souls in purgatory are in any 
danger of being cast into the hell of torments. The expressions, 
the pains of hell, the deep pit, the lion’s mouth, etc., are to be un- 
derstood as retrospective in reference to the time of agony, where 
the souls are in real danger of being lost forever; or, they are to 
be understood in reference to the pains of purgatory, which in their 
intensity may be compared to the pains of hell. 

4. Moreover, attention may be called for devotional purposes to 
the Hymn or Sequence—Dies irae—to the repetition of the dona eis 
requiem, “give them rest,” at the Agnus Dei, and the “give them 
eternal rest,” at the end. Finally, the Jte Missa est is not said be- 
cause the people are supposed to remain for the absolution of the 
dead or the exequies, which means an absolution not from sins, but 
an impetrative absolution or an absolution of prayer. The souls of 
the faithful departed are assisted not only by the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, but also by the prayers and good works of the faithful on 
earth. The manner of assisting the dead includes, besides praver, 
fasting and alms-deeds as well as all other good works that may be 
offered for them. The intercession of the whole mystical body of 
Christ is interposed on behalf of these souls not only through the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, but also by the office and public prayers 
of the priests and the people. There is also the private intercession 
of the members of the Church, which is interposed by the prayers 
offered up by each one in particular and to this practice we are all 
exhorted. We have in consideration of the debt due by the souls in 
purgatory to the divine justice, to endeavor to pay that debt for 
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them as far as this is possible, and in the manner in which God has 
left it in our power to do so. Fasting, which may be said to imply 
all other corporal austerities and affliction, is one means of doing this 
—alms-deeds is another; and we have not to cease from our prayers 
or good works under the impression that we have done enough 
or that certain souls ought by this time to be set free. It is the 
common and authoritative teaching of the Church that all prayers 
and all good works applied for the holy souls to free them from 
the penalties due to their sins, are accepted by God by way of suf- 
frage, not by way of absolution or direct remission. The reason 
of this is, first, because, as I have already said, the members of 
the Church suffering are not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Church militant, and, second, because there is no proportion be- 
tween the punishment required by the divine justice from souls in 
that state, and those works that are accepted by the divine justice 
instead of such punishment from the members of the Church on 
earth. In this world we are told that the tribunal of divine justice 
is gentle, and that it is, in the next world, very terrible, according 
to the words: Amen, I say to thee, thou shalt not go out from thence 
till thou repay the last farthing.* 

Reasons why we should remember the souls in purgatory and 
endeavor to assist them by all the means left in our power. 

I may here quote a memorable sentence from an allocution of 
Bishop Moriarity to his clergy, 1866, on the “Care of the Dead,” 
which I think we should always bear in mind: “No doubt,” he 
says, “the care of the dead must be second in importance to the 
care of the living. While the Christian is im via there is question 
of his salvation or damnation. The Church’s action must have 
for its object, to secure for him, the one thing necessary. When 
he is im termino that question is decided, and the business of the 
Church is to hasten his beatitude, to alleviate and abridge his suf- 
ferings, and to treat with honor his mortal remains. This is, of 
course, of much less importance than placing him while living in 
a state of grace, but yet it holds a large and prominent place in 
the ministrations of religion.” And, I may add, there are very 
strong and touching reasons to stir up our energies to this great 
spiritual work of mercy. 

Besides the reasons suggested by faith, namely, first, that they 








*St. Matt. v. 26. 
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are our brethren and in suffering, and, second, that we can relieve 
and assist them, there are many others that may bring home to 
us forcibly the importance of this duty. We have lost by death 
during the past year, or few years, as the case may be, saintly 
men, who while living claimed our veneration and affection. Some 
years the faithful have to deplore the loss of a Supreme Pontiff, 
and the faithful of some dioceses may have to lament the loss of 
their Bishop or of a worthy and zealous pastor who has been their 
friend, their guide and their father, who has edified them by his 
example, taught them by his words and directed them safely on 
their onward course to Heaven by his wise counsels. For those 
whom we held in esteem during life and to whom we are so much 
indebted we are asked to pray, especially on this day. I need not 
refer to other princes or to the sovereigns of this world. They 
may be esteemed and praised for their many virtues and excellent 
qualities, but the priest’s office, which is consecrated to the service 
and the praises of Jesus Christ and His saints, does not include the 
duty of profane eloquence. We may, indeed, pray for such as 
these, and we are recommended to do so, as a duty of Christian 
charity, even though they have died without being received into 
the Church. In this case we know that they are not entitled to 
Masses and to the public suffrages of the Church, but as our faith 
tells us that we must not shorten the merciful hand of God or put 
a limit to His mercy, we should think of such souls with the great- 
est charity and offer for them privately our prayers and good 
work. We have to think of our friends and relatives whom we 
have lost during the year. There are few families in which death 
has not left a void within the past year or few years, and friends 
and relatives have fallen victims to its power. I cannot preach 
their panegyrics, but I can remind you of them and of your duty 
towards them. You were witnesses of their lives, you saw their 
actions, you know their virtues, you may remember their faithful 
fulfilment of religious duties, their daily prayers, their works of 
charity for the poor and the needy, and the Christian traits that 
characterized their private lives without show or ostentation. You 
witnessed their innocent or their repented lives as the case may be. 
You witnessed their happy deaths. What a long list of persons of 
such lives and of such deaths is present to the mind of every mis- 
sionary priest, and every devout Catholic on this anniversary. 
Take, for example, the dead list read annually in so many churches. 
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Though unknown to the world at large their memory lives and 
shall ever live in the mind of God and in the minds of the friends 
of God. 

Amongst them there may be many who have not yet attained 
their beatitude. They are therefore enduring the pain of purga- 
tory. You whose hearts are touched with pity for the poor; you 
who supplicate for the relief of the widow and the orphan; you 
who are oppressed by the thought of the sufferings of the outcast 
and the imprisoned, and at the thought of all the sufferings and sor- 
rows that afflict human nature in general, listen to the plaintive, 
sorrowful cry of those departed begging from the depths of their 
sufferings: Have pity on me; have pity on me, at least you, my 
friends, for the hand of the Lord hath touched me.* 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS THIRSTS FOR 
OUR SALVATION, THEREFORE EVERY EFFORT 
FOR THE SAVING OF A SOUL IS EASY, 
EVERY PAIN IS SWEET. 


“And when he hath found it (the sheep), doth he not lay it upon his 
shoulders rejoicing?”—Luke xv. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—Parable of the Good Shepherd. Jacob feeding and tending his 
flocks. A picture of the Good Shepherd. The Good Shepherd’s love for 
each of His flock. He cares as much for one as for. all. Hence He 
leaves all in search of one. The great love Christ has for every soul 
proven: 1. by testimony of the saints; 2. by the life and death of 
our Saviour. The soul is the pearl, the groat, the treasure spoken of 
in the Gospel. What the devil would give for a soul. What the world 
would give for a soul. What our Saviour has given for a soul. 
Appeal to Christians to value their souls. 


It is astonishing with what great care and vigilance Jacob 
watched over and tended the flocks of his father-in-law Laban. 
“Day and night,” as he himself says to Laban, “I am parched with 
heat, and with frost, and sleep departed from my eyes. And in 
this manner have I served thee in thy house twenty years.” (Gen. 





* Job xix. 21. 
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xxxi. 40.) It is related of David in the Historical Books that 
whilst he was tending his father’s flocks he courageously im- 
perilled his life for the sheep; he testified this himself when he 
was led before King Saul to receive from him the armor against 
Goliath: “Thy servant kept his father’s sheep, and there came a 
lion or a bear and took a ram out of the midst of the flock: and I 
pursued after them, and struck them, and delivered it out of their 
mouth: and they rose up against me: and I caught them by the 
throat, and I strangled, and killed them. For I thy servant have 
killed both a lion and a bear: and this uncircumcised Philistine 
shall be also as one of them.” (I. Kings xvii. 34, 35.) 

We have here the model of a true and genuine shepherd of souls, 
who snatches the sheep of Christ from the jaws of hell, without 
fearing to undergo thereby either trouble or danger of death. 

Who does not recall the beautiful picture of the Good Shepherd 
wherein our Divine Saviour tells us that He leaves the ninety- 
nine sheep, and despite hunger and thirst, through cold and heat, 
seeks the lost sheep and rests not until He finds it in the desert. 
Now observe the tenderness of the Shepherd. Although the sheep 
went astray through its own fault, He does not treat it harshly, 
but receives it in all meekness, and laying it upon His shoulders, 
carries it back to the flock. How great must be the love of this 
true Shepherd! Why all this trouble, this anxiety, over finding 
this wilful sheep again? Is it worth while to expose the whole 
flock to danger to save one ungrateful member? Let it go to ruin 
if it wills. It surely deserves its fate. The judgments of God 
differ from those of man. Thence thou canst perceive, O Christian, 
with what immeasurable love the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
loves thy soul. For its welfare He forsakes the ninety-nine, that 
is to say the nine Choirs of Angels, and descends into the desert 
of this world to lead back that one lost sheep, thy soul, which had 
strayed away from the path of salvation, and was in danger of 
eternal damnation. And this even at the sacrifice of His own life. 
How many rough paths from the crib to the cross must this Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus have undergone to find thee! And when 
He hath found thee doth He not place you upon His shoulders re- 
joicing? St. Bonaventure says beautifully of this: “These 
shoulders are the arms of the cross; upon these shoulders He laid 
the lost sheep, for upon these He bore our sins.” 

Once when St. Paul was meditating more ardently than usual 
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upon this boundless love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus for the souls 
of men, he could not repress his emotions, but wrote to the Gala- 
tians: “I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
delivered Himself for me.” (Gal. ii. 20.) What St. Paul here 
says of himself applies to all, for St. Bernard explains most beau- 
tifully the above sentence when he says: “He delivered Himself up 
for me, for with the same love with which He died for all, He 
died for each one of us.” And St. Thomas says: “What was done 
for all, each one can take for himself.” And Tertullian writes: 
“Only one of the Shepherd’s sheep goes astray, and the whole flock 
is not dearer to Him than this one.” 

Hence it follows, O Christian, that thou owest the same thanks 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus as if He had endured for thee alone 
all thé tortures that He underwent during His whole life. “He 
loves with the same love each individual person,” says St. Chrysos- 
tom, “as He loved the whole world.” Understand thereby, O 
Christian, the dignity and the value of thy soul! 

Thy soul is that precious pearl for which the Heavenly Merchant 
sold all that He had. Thy soul is that treasure which was hidden 
in a field. Thy soul is that chosen vineyard which the Almighty 
Father planted in the garden of the Church, and which the Son of 
God watered with His blood, and the Holy Ghost fertilized with 
His heavenly Graces. The wine press in this vineyard is the Cross 
of the Lord, through which the soul is redeemed; the hedge of 
the vineyard are the angels in whose care God has placed it. Thy 
soul is that groat, spoken of in the Gospel, which the woman lost 
and sought for with the greatest zeal and pains, and did not cease 
to look for until by the aid of a light she had found it. 

Thy soul is that coin stamped with the image of God. “This 
coin,” says St. Bonaventure, “is the soul created to the likeness 
of God.” Be upon thy guard therefore, O Christian, and know the 
dignity of thy nature. The Apostle says: “We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels.” (II Cor. iv. 7.) 

Immeasurable, O Soul, is thy dignity, for thou art of as much 
value as God Himself, since He vouchsafed to die for thee. “Upon 
the scales of the cross,” says Eusebius of Emissa, “it was not gold 
or silver, nor an angel that was weighed, but the Author of our 
salvation Himself was weighed thereon.” If you require further 
proof of the love with which the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
loved thy soul, and still loves it, contemplate the love and patience 
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with which He bore the traitor Judas in His immediate neighbor- 
hood for more than three years. Contemplate how the Lord 
washed his feet in company with the other Apostles, and handed 
him the sweet morsel of bread, and how He called him “friend” 
when He was taken prisoner, whilst He called Peter, to whom He 
had shortly before handed the keys of the kingdom of heaven, a 
“Satan.” The Lord called Peter “Satan” because he was opposed 
to the salvation of souls; for when the Lord foretold His passion 
to His Disciples, it was Peter alone who opposed it, considering it 
unfit that the Son of God should suffer so much and so ignomin- 
iously. Therefore the Lord said to him: “Go after me, Satan.” 
(Matt. xvi. 23.) Satan is equivalent to opposer, because it is the 
business of Satan to oppose himself to the salvation of souls. 
Whereas to Judas the Lord gave so many proofs of love and kind- 
ness, to soften his hard heart, and to save his soul from eternal 
damnation, and called him friend, although He was to be delivered 
by him to death; because he, as Mansi observes, although in an un- 
godly way, co-operated in the redemption of souls which Jesus so 
loved. We behold here how highly the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
prizes the souls of men! “Would you know,” said St. Chrysos- 
tom, “how great is the value of our souls?” To redeem them the 
Only Begotten One gave not the world, not a man, not the earth, 
not the sea, but His Most Precious Blood; therefore St. Paul said: 
“You are bought with a great price.” 

St. Chrysostom is astonished that God the Father so utterly 
forsook His Only Begotten Son Jesus when He was dying upon 
the cross; that He did not allow Him to receive the slightest con- 
solation or refreshment, whilst He generally fortified His saints 
during their martyrdom and in the most loving manner by the 
ministry of an angel. Therefore the Redeemer cried out from the 
cross: “My God, My God, why hast Thou foresaken me?” When 
the Lord suffered His agony in the garden and implored His 
Heavenly Father to remove the chalice from Him, an angel ap- 
peared and strengthened Him. Why not upon the cross? St. 
Chrysostom answers this question very beautifully: “In the gar- 
den,” he says, “Christ was fortified by the appearance of an angel; 
upon the cross by the penitent thief.” This single soul, which the 
Lord rescued from hell by His precious blood, afforded Him more 
consolation than if His Heavenly Father had sent legions of angels 
from heaven to console Him. His Sacred Heart was ready to suffer 
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all this torture until the end of the world for thy soul, O Christian. 
“Christ was consumed with such a desire to suffer that He was 
not exhausted by the three hours’ hanging upon the cross, but He 
desired to suffer thereon until the end of the world.” These are 
the words of a saint. O, what value has a single soul! “O soul, 
arise! for thou art of such value!” exclaimed St. Augustine. Who 
could know the value of a soul better than the Son of God Him- 
self? “For what doth it profit a man,” says the Lord in St, 
Matthew (xvi. 26), “if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? Or, what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

The devil offers for a soul all the kingdoms of the world; the 
world offers for a soul all its honors and its splendors. The flesh 
offers sensual pleasures, the comforts of life and enjoyment; thrust 
these buyers away from you, and say: Beloved Jesus, my Cruci- 
fied Love! what willst Thou give for the soul? 

“I offer thee every drop of My blood which I shed during My 
agony in the garden, and at the scourging; I offer thee the wounds 
of the thorns wherewith I was crowned; I offer thee all my blood 
which I shed during my passion.” 

Most sweet Jesus! forgive me, but at this price, although it is 
infinite, I will not yet sell my soul, I ask still more for it; 
namely, Thy Most Sacred Heart, the Treasure of the whole world. 
That is what I ask, for whosoever giveth his heart as a pledge to 
another, giveth him all. And behold! Jesus permits His side to be 
opened by a lance; allows His Heart to be pierced, and there flows 
hence the last drops of blood and water. “He has already paid 
the purchase price,” says St. Augustine, “the only Begotten Son 
of God has shed His blood. O soul, arise, thou art of so much 
value; namely, the last drops of blood and water from the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus.” Pause here, O Christian, and estimate the 
value of the soul! Tell me how have you valued your soul until 
now? O, I am ashamed to say it, at hardly a penny or a groat, 
for thou hast dedicated it to the devil for a mere trifle, and thou 
dost lose it for a moment’s pleasure. O, soul, how little art thou 
appreciated! “An ass,” says St. Bernard, “falls down and there 
is always some one to lift him up; a soul goes to ruin and there 
is no one who reflects upon it. O, shepherds of souls, take care, 
and consider the value of your charges.” 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


SHORT SERMON. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


I. FaitH.* 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“I will teach you by the hand of God what the Almighty hath; and I 
will not conceal it.”"—Job xxvii. I1. 


SYNOPSIS.—Every one wants to be happy, this is a condition of nature. 
We must search out, then, what it is that will give us true and lasting 
happiness. Our Lord is the only One Who can teach us the way to 
true bliss. We must believe then all that He teaches. This is faith. 
The idea of faith—the object of faith. Some articles of faith are abso- 
lutely necessary for salvation. Others not so necessary. To be saved 
we must believe that: 1. There is a God; 2. That He will reward the 
good and punish the wicked. Again, faith alone is not sufficient, we must 
act according to tke teachings of that faith. Here we have the science 
of the saints, and this consists in the knowledge and practice of Chris- 
tian doctrine. The gift of faith is very precious—Solomon’s idea of it. 
Let our prayer, like St Augustine’s, be to know God and to know our- 
selves. 

St. Augustine says: “Everybody, whoever he may be or what- 
ever he may wish, carries in his heart a natural longing for hap- 
piness and bliss ; everybody wants to be happy.” My dear friends, if 
you earnestly wish to satisfy this longing for bliss and happiness, 
you must address this longing to some one who can satisfy it. 
Do you wish to know His name? It is the name which we hear 
and speak of with the greatest reverence; it is the most holy name 
of “Jesus.” Yes, Jesus it is who can teach us to find happiness, 
who shows us the way to it and gives us the means for obtaining 
it. He is, indeed, what His name signifies, “Bliss-giver.” “I 
am the way, the truth and the life,” He says of Himself. Very 
well, then! let us listen to His teaching, let us be led by His hand, 
let us rely upon His aid, then bliss and happiness will surely be our 
portion. The subject we will dwell on to-day is faith. To obtain 
salvation it is necessary before all else to possess faith. 

Therefore we must believe. It follows then that every one must 
learn to know the idea as well as the object of faith, or, in other 


* Note.—This is the introductory address of a systematic series of dis- 
courses on Christian Doctrine, which will take the place of Short Sermons 
for Low Masses for the coming year. 
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words, every one must know what it means, to believe! what faith 
comprises; that is, what truths it contains. The doctors of the 
Church tell us that belief in certain truths of faith is absolutely 
necessary and that no one can be saved who does not believe. 
Others, on the contrary, though also necessary, are so only in con- 
sequence of a commandment; hence, one may go to Heaven with- 
out knowing these. But it is the law of the Church that we must 
learn these if we have sufficient understanding and opportunity to 
do so. For the present we shall confine ourselves to those points 
which every rational Christian must know and believe or lose his 
immortal soul. 

Two truths are necessary above all others: First, that there is a 
God, and, second, that God rewards the good and punishes the 
wicked. St. Paul the Apostle says: “For he that cometh to God, 
must believe that He is, and is a rewarder of them that seek Him.” 
(Hebr. xi. 6.) We must believe then: 

1. That there is only one God, 

2. That He is the creator, preserver and governor of all things, 

3. That in God there are three persons—the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, 

4. That the Son of God became man for the love of us, and re- 
deemed us by His death upon the cross, 

5. That God is a just judge, who will reward good and punish 
evil. 

All these points a Christian should and must know to be saved, 
For this reason there was nobody admitted to baptism in the 
earliest days of the Church who was not fully instructed in all 
these points. For St. John says: “And this is life everlasting; 
that they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
Whom Thou hast sent.” (St. John xvii. 3.) No doubt you have 
known all this before, but perhaps you do not know and under- 
stand all that is contained in these, the greatest mysteries of our 
faith, as may be expected from grown-up children of the Lord. 
Let me tell you that these five cardinal points contain so much 
that is necessary to know that it would take me a whole year to 
explain all, even if I were to talk to you every day. I hope that 
from what you are going to hear you will not only learn much, 
but also learn to do much, so as to live in accordance with the 
truths, which you will learn. For not he who knows, but he who 
does what his knowledge teaches him will be saved. What good 
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is it to a craftsman or an artist to know his art or trade perfectly 
if he does not put his knowledge into practice? Of what avail is 
it to the mother of a household to know how to care for the house 
if she remains idle the day long? There are many thousands 
burning in the abyss of hell who knew what was necessary for 
salvation. But it is for that reason that they are damned, and are 
sunk in hell deeper than the ignorant because they did not 
live according to their knowledge and enlightenment. Holy Scrip- 
ture tells us: A servant who knows the will of his master and does 
not carry it out will be punished all the more severely. The youth 
who asked Christ what he should do to gain eternal life knew 
perfectly well what was written in the law and repeated the Com- 
mandments to the Saviour without hesitation. But that did not 
satisfy our Lord Jesus Christ, for He added: “Do it and thou 
shalt have life.” 

Therefore, we will to-day begin a course in Christian doctrine, 
and in all these sermons which I intend to deliver upon 
our holy faith it will be my principal endeavor to explain to you 
as clearly as possible what you must know to obtain salvation, and 
at the same time to show you how you must live in accordance 
with this doctrine; how, in fact, you should practice what you 
have heard and learned. ‘This is the science of the saints, which 
consists in the knowledge and practice of Christian doctrine. This 
it was that brought them to such glory, as no human eye has ever 
seen. This gift is worth more than gold and silver, and its value 
is greater than all earth can give us. Solomon thought more of 
this wisdom and knowledge, which God had given him in such a 
degree that there hath been no one like him before nor since nor 
ever shall be, than of all the boundless wealth, whereby he sur- 
passed all the kings and princes of the earth. Often did he say 
that all these treasures were to him as nothing compared with 
the wisdom given him by God and which he would not part with 
for all the things of the world. Such great wisdom as Solomon’s 
we do not ask for ourselves, my dear friends. It will satisfy us 
if we obtain that for which the learned St. Augustine prayed be- 
fore everything else, when he exclaimed: “O, my God, would that 
I knew Thee, would that I knew myself.” Yes, my God, give me 
only so much grace that I may know Thee and know myself. If 
I know and understand Thee I would know all that is necessary to 
know, even if I knew nothing else. 
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ON THE CHURCH’S ATTITUDE TOWARD RELICS, 
BY THE RT. REV. MGR. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“If I shall touch only his garment, I shall be healed.”—Matt. ix. 2t1. 


SYNOPSIS.—Protestants claim that the Catholic Church is unscriptural, 
This is not well founded. Protestantism itself not scriptural. Examples, 
Power of forgiving sins. Offering of sacrifice. Extreme unction. Honor- 
ing of relics. Practice of honoring relics does not accord with the 
common sense of the world. The world laughs at us as the Jews did 
at Christ. Story of the woman cured. Two things illustrated here: the 
woman's faith and her reward. Scripture teems with examples of 
miracles wrought by inanimate things. Cloak of Elias. Bones of 
Eliseus. Even in the New Law this is the case. St. Paul’s towels, 
Aprons. St. Peter's shadow. The Church keeps and honors relics for 
many reasons: I. For their miraculous power; 2. As reminders of 
her heroes; 3. To stimulate her children; 4. To make our faith more lively 
—our love greater. Examples: St. Peter's chair. Thomas Moore’s hair 
shirt. Since such honor is given to objects, how much more should be 
given to bodies of God’s Saints. This practice is neither new nor 
unscriptural—comes down to us from before Christianity. Honor, ven- 
erate, learn to inutate. 


Among the many accusations hurled against the Catholic Church, 
one of the most common is that she is unscriptural. Protestants 
contend that their religion is indeed based and founded upon the 
Word of God, while the religion of Catholics, on the contrary, 
rests upon tradition and the words of men; 7.e., upon the decrees 
of Popes and councils, and synods; and that, in fact, the Romish 
Church,” as they call it, attaches but little importance to the in- 
spired writings. So far from this accusation being well founded, 
it would be far truer to say that it is rather Protestants than 
Catholics who depart from the teachings and the practice and the 
spirit of the Bible; as may readily be seen by a cursory glance at 
its pages. Consider, for example, the following statement made 
by Our Lord to His Apostles: “Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven; and whose sins you shall retain they are re- 
tained.” (John xx. 23.) Words which clearly indicate both the 
power of absolving from sin, and also the power of withholding 
forgiveness. Weigh these words well, my brethren, and then ask 
yourselves where this sacramental power is more fully acknowl- 
edged, more heartily accepted, and more extensively exercised. Is 
it in the Catholic Church or is it among the multitudinous Protes- 
tant sects? 
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Or read the following prophetic utterance of Malachias: ‘From 
the rising of the sun even to the going down, my name is great 
among the Gentiles (to the Jews, all who were not of their own 
race were ‘Gentiles’), and in every place there is sacrifice, and 
there is offered to my name a clean oblation, for my name is great 
among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts.” (Malach. i. 11.) 
What is this “clean oblation’? To what, indeed, can it refer if 
not to the precious Body and Blood of Christ daily offered up in 
the Eucharistic sacrifice? The words clearly point to the Holy 
Mass. Now, what is there in any Protestant church that can be 
taken as the fulfilment of this prophecy? Where among the 
Protestant sects shall we discover the “sacrifice,” the “clean obla- 
tion” offered up to God, from the rising to the setting of the sun? 
In the Catholic Church the fulfilment of the prophecy is obvious 
and manifest, but nowhere else. Here is another passage from the 
Bible—an exhortation of an Apostle—which is indeed obeyed by 
the Catholic Church, but which remains a dead letter among our 
very scriptural friends. I refer to the following instructions given 
by St. James: “If any man be sick among you, let him bring in 
the priests of the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil, in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick man, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if 
he be in sins they shall be forgiven him.” (James v. 14, 15.) In 
Extreme Unction, one of the seven sacraments of the Catholic 
Church, we find the most complete interpretation and the most ob- 
vious fulfilment of these words. Whenever any one is seriously 
sick amongst us we at once send for the priest, and he comes, and 
anoints and prays, and invokes the name of the Lord, just as St. 
James directed. Yes, my brethren, these words possess a mean- 
ing with us, but in the Protestant sects there is no sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, and the exhortation of St. James falls on deaf 
ears. 

Many further examples might be cited to prove that, in spite 


of all their boasts, Protestants are not nearly so scriptural as 


Catholics. I will, however, confine myself to just one more illus- 
tration, suggested by to-day’s Gospel. I refer to our practice of 
honoring and venerating relics. Non-Catholics laugh at our atti- 


tude towards such things, and profess to be unable to understand | 


the use or even the sense of preserving and honoring the dessicated 
bones, and the cast-off garments of virgins, confessors, martyrs 
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and others, as though they could do us any good or bring us any 
aid. These very superior people travel through Italy, France and 
Spain and other Catholic countries and make merry over the fa- 
mous shrines and the costly reliquaries that they meet in the course 
of their wanderings, and are positively distressed at the services 
and processions and the bowings and genuflectings that go on when 
some more than usually famous relic is exposed for public venera- 
tion. 

Yes! Alas, it is only too true that such practices do not approve 
themselves to the judgment of the world. But “the wisdom of 
this world is foolishness in the eyes of God,” and we need not 
trouble ourselves to conform to its false and purely human stand- 
ards. Protestants are ready enough to admit that Christ can and 
did work miracles. Some will go so far even as to admit that 
the more favored of His followers may be made mediums of graces 
and favors. But they draw the line at inanimate objects. They 
cannot persuade themselves that the water of Lourdes, for ex- 
ample, can be, under any circumstances, one whit better than the 
water of the Loire or the Liffy, though the Scripture itself shows 
us how the waters of one place may be better than the waters of 
another, since Naaman was cured of leprosy by the waters of 
the Jordan, though no river in Damascus could do him any good. 
(IV. Kings.) Nor can they imagine that the dead bones of one 
man can possess any more virtue than those of another, though 
here again it is the Scripture itself that informs us that the bones 
of Elias wrought miracles not accorded to the bones of ordinary 
men. In their eyes it is childish to wear a fragment of the true 
cross, or a morsel of linen or cloth saturated with the blood of— 
say—a St. Polycarp or a St. Flavian. They are far too practical, 
they will tell us, and far too full of sterling common sense to be 
led into such extravagances. In fact, they are quite as ready to 
laugh us to scorn, for what they call our credulity, as the Jews, 
in to-day’s Gospel, were ready to laugh Jesus Christ to scorn. Yet, 
strange to say, they nevertheless flatter themselves that they follow 
the Scriptures so much more faithfully than we do. We will ex- 
amine this point to-day and see who are in sober truth more scrip- 
tural, they or ourselves. 

The Evangelist informs us, in the Gospel just read, that Our 
Blessed Lord, according to His usual custom, was journeying 
through the country, followed by a large concourse of people, at- 
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tracted, no doubt, by the sweetness of his presence, and the wis- 
dom and beauty of His doctrine. Now, among these was a poor 
woman, suffering from a distressing and persistent malady. 
Though St. Matthew does not explicitly say so, yet we may 
prudently infer that she had tried every natural means to cure her- 
self, and that she had consulted the best available physicians, for 
the complaint had clung to her for twelve long years, and it is not 
likely that she would have rested unconcerned under her trouble 
for all that time. However, in spite of her efforts she was still a 
victim to the same complaint. Now, at last, she realized her op- 
portunity. Jesus Christ, the wonder-worker, was passing. He 
whose voice had stilled the storm on the Lake of Galalee, whose 
mere touch had startled the dead back to life, and who had proved 
His dominion over all nature, was at hand. Why could He not 
cure her? She would at all events invoke His mercy. But how 
was she to attract His attention? What chance was there for her 
to secure audience, while the crowd eddied and surged around 
Him! A personal audience was not necessary, for “virtue went 
out from Him, and healed all.” (St. Luke vi. 19.) Mere contact 
would be enough, if only it were accompanied by lively faith and 
childlike trust. “Yes,” she said within herself, “if I touch but the 
hem of His garment, I shall be healed.” 

In the garment itself there was no inherent virtue. It was but 
a piece of cloth or other woven material, possessing no super- 
natural power. It differed not from other cloth; or, if it differed, 
it differed only in this, that it was worn by Him, and belonged 
to Him. That was its only merit, yet it was merit enough. 
Accordingly, she approached Him in a spirit of the most absolute 
faith. Not indeed obtruding herself into His presence, but hum- 
bly coming behind Him, she just placed her hand upon the hem of 
His garment, and was immediately cured. “And Jesus turning 
and seeing her, said, Be of good heart, daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole. And the woman was made whole from that 
hour.” 

Here two points must be kept clearly in mind. Firstly, we have 
to consider her faith; that is to say, her strong inward conviction 
that the mere touch of His robe would heal her. “If I touch but 
the hem of His garment, I shall be healed.” And, secondly, we 
have to bear in mind that this act of true, unwavering faith was 
the real cause of her cure, as Our Lord Himself declared: “Thy 
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FAITH hath made thee whole.” The material cloth is not to be 
regarded as a charm or a talisman. It could impart no cure by 
any intrinsic quality it might possess. No; the cure was a reward 
accorded by God to the faith accompanying and indeed evoking 
the act. But, dearly beloved brethren, God’s hand is not shortened. 
He is as able and as merciful at present as in the days of His 
earthly pilgrimage. If, then, we touch a relic of Jesus Christ, say, 
for instance, a piece of the true cross, or a morsel of the Holy Coat 
of Treves, with as lively a faith and with the like dispositions, 
why should it be thought preposterous that a cure should be ef- 
fected? It may be objected that many touch, but that few are 
cured. True. But precisely the same objection might be urged 
in the case of Our Divine Lord. Many of those who touched 
Him, and pressed against Him, still remained in their infirmities, 
whether of body or of soul. And why? Because the great ma- 
jority are wanting in the requisite dispositions. It is not the touch 
but the faith accompanying the touch, that produces the miracle. 
Such as really have the faith that filled the heart of the poor 
woman spoken of in to-day’s Gospel may easily meet with her 
reward also, and have their ailments cured; and Christ may easily 
address to them the words He addressed to her—“‘Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” 

That even inanimate and purely material things may be made 
the instruments of all kinds of favors and blessings is so clearly 
proved in Holy Scripture that it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand how our non-Catholic countrymen should wonder and ex- 
claim because we claim a like efficacy for such things even nowa- 
days. No one can take up a copy of the Bible and read its inspired 
pages without meeting many examples. Turn, for instance, to the 
fourth Book of Kings, chapter the second. There we are told 
that Eliseus took the mantle of the great servant of God, Elias, 
after he had been taken up into Heaven in a fiery chariot, and 
treasured it up as a most precious legacy and a most holy relic. 
But this is not all. The Scripture goes on to inform us that this 
relic possessed such virtues that the most marvellous wonders were 
wrought by its means. It tells us, for example, how on one occa- 
sion Eliseus, wishing to travel into a certain country, found his 
passage stopped by the waters of the Jordan. What did he do? 
He at once bethought himself of the relic of the blessed prophet 
Elias. Standing upon the banks of that famous river, and “invok- 
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ing the God of Elias, he struck the waters with the mantle,” and 
behold! they were forthwith divided hither and thither, so that 
Eliseus was able to pass across without further let or hindrance. 
(IV. Kings ii. 14.) 

This incident is startling enough, yet a few pages further on 
(Chap. xiii.) we read of a much more remarkable example of the 
power of relics, when God wishes to do honor to His saints. I 
refer to the dead man brought back instantly to life by the mere 
touch of the dessicated bones of Eliseus. According to the narra- 
tor, certain robbers came from the land of Moab, carrying with 
them the corpse of a man recently deceased. When they reached 
the sepulchre of Eliseus, not wishing to be encumbered any longer, 
they threw the dead body into it. But no sooner did he come in 
contact with the bones of the prophet than the dead man “came 
to life, and stood upon his feet.” (IV. Kings xiii. 21.) Again we 
turn to our scriptural critics and ask if the dried bones of Eliseus 
can work such wonders and restore even the dead to life, why 
should not the bones and other relics of more modern saints en- 
joy a like privilege, when God sees good thereby to manifest to 
the world their sanctity and virtue? Is God less powerful than 
He was, or less willing to give evidence to the virtue and holiness 
of His saints? Impossible. Non-Catholics sometimes endeavor 
to evade a difficulty by drawing a distinction between the Old and 
the New Testament, and would persuade us that a change took 
place after the coming of Christ. But this answer will scarcely 
avail, since we have illustrations and examples in the New Testa- 
ment just as striking and just as marvellous as any to be met 
with in the Old. Nothing indeed runs more exactly parallel than 
the practice and belief of the Church in the time of the Apostles, 
as described in the Acts, and the practice and belief of the Catho- 
lic Church at the present day, in regard even to the use and the 
veneration of relics. One of the most famous and most highly 
esteemed of the saints in the first century of the Christian era 
was St. Paul. He was consequently greatly beloved and most 
highly esteemed by the faithful. Knowing him to be a great 
Apostle and a great saint, they not only asked his prayers, and 
sought his blessing, but they showed a reverence for everything 
that belonged to him, or that had even touched him or been con- 
nected with him. And they sought favors and graces both for 
body and for soul by the reverent use of these purely material 
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objects. “So that,” as we are expressly informed by St. Luke 
(Acts xix.), “they brought handkerchiefs and aprons from his 
body to the sick” and the feeble. And for what purpose? Well, 
what possible purpose could a handkerchief or an apron, a rem- 
nant of simple linen or cloth, serve? Unless there be some hidden 
virtue in it arising from its connection with the saint; unless, in 
other words, it is to be considered as a relic, we should reply: 
None. No. As St. Luke clearly refers, its efficacy was wholly 
supernatural. He tells us how these objects were applied to the 
sick, and how, as a consequence, “the diseases departed from them 
and the wicked spirits went out of them.” (Acts xix. 12.) This 
passage provides us with the clearest scriptural authority for the 
use of relics, and proves as well as illustrates their efficacy and 
power-’under the all-ruling providence of God. What St. Luke 
narrates of St. Peter is, if possible, more wondrous still. The virtue 
and authority of the Prince of the Apostles was such that it was 
not necessary even to apply handkerchiefs and aprons that had 
touched his body. His mere shadow falling on the sick effected 
all sorts of cures, insomuch that the inspired writer observes that 
“they brought forth those who were ill and placed them on beds 
and couches along the streets and public ways, so that when St. 
Peter came “his shadow at the least might fall upon them, and they 
might be delivered from their infirmities.” (Acts v. 15.) 

If God, in His divine wisdom, was pleased to communicate such 
wholly miraculous efficacy to the handkerchiefs and aprons, and 
even to the mere shadow of His saints, while they were still in 
this world, and before their final triumph, how much more may 
we not expect Him to attach virtue to their relics, now that they 
have won their crowns and are reigning in glory with Him in 
heaven. While upon earth they were not wholly and entirely free 
from imperfection and spiritual defilement. They were still “in 
the way” and “fighting the good fight.” They were not even abso- 
lutely secure of final victory. If even then, while unconfirmed in 
grace, the mere touch of their handkerchiefs could produce such 
results, surely now that they are seated on thrones in Heaven 
their power will not be less! 

But the Church preserves and treasures up the relics of the 
great saints and servants of God, not merely on account of the 
wonders that are frequently worked by their means, but for many 
other reasons besides. In the first place, because such honor is 
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due to those whom God has so highly favored. In the second 
place, because the sight of such objects helps to stimulate our zeal 
and keeps the memory of such heroes ever green. We are still 
human. We are still influenced by our senses; by what we can 
see and touch. We may be fully aware that St. Peter was cast 
into prison and that he was cruelly bound with chains. Yes. But 
when we actually visit the Mamertine prison and descend into the 
narrow cell where he converted his two guards, Processus and 
Martineanus, and yet more, when we can actually gaze on the 
very chains that bruised his flesh and which were struck off by 
angelic hands (Acts xii. 7.), and even touch them and feel their 
weight and strength, we begin, I will not say to believe more firmly, 
but at least to realize more vividly and clearly all that he suffered 
and put up with for the grand old faith which is ours at this very 
day; and his martyrdom becomes a greater and a more touching 
reality than before. 

It is the same in a greater or lesser degree with every other 
saint. In England at least we are familiar with the touching his- 
tory of Blessed Thomas Moore, once Lord High Chancellor, and 
a bosom friend of Henry VIII. Take him as an instance. Well, 
we admire his courage and sterling constancy in the things of 
God. We are edified by the accounts of his penances and self-im- 
posed mortifications. True. But when in addition to this ab- 
stract knowledge of the saint’s life we are invited to look upon the 
identical hair shirt that he was accustomed to wear under his 
robes of state, and can handle and examine it for ourselves and 
feel its rude coarse texture, we become far more deeply penetrated 
with a sense of his holiness and of his love of the cross, and our 
hearts grow warm as his figure seems to arise more lifelike be- 
fore us. Ifa lock of hair or a withered flower that once belonged 
to some earthly lover, will excite emotions too.deep for words, 
and sometimes even move strong men to tears, shall we dispute 
the value of the relics of the saints to excite our affections, to 
stimulate our pity and to lift our thoughts to heaven? If, how- 
ever, all that is even distantly connected with the saints and mar- 
tyrs is respected and held in veneration, their actual bodies claim 
a yet higher consideration. Not merely are they the temples of 
the Holy Ghost; not merely are they the very instruments of the 
sufferings and mortifications which have merited so great a re- 
ward, but they are destined one day to rise from their ashes and to 
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occupy a position of altogether special glory in the Kingdom of 
God. “They shall shine as stars for all eternity” (Dan. xii. 3.), says 
the Spirit of God, and again: “They shall shine as the sun in 
the kingdom of the Father.” (Matt. xiii. 43.) But as “star differ- 
eth from star,” in glory, so shall the just differ one from another, 
in the firmament of Heaven. If the least and the lowest of all the 
saved shall exceed in splendor and beauty all that imagination can 
picture, or mind conceive, what shall we say of the immeasurably 
greater beauty and magnificence of the great saints and valiant 
soldiers of Christ whose whole life on earth has been a victory and 
a triumph! Who shall attempt to describe the supreme loveli- 
ness and exquisite grace and splendor even of their corporal forms! 
The attempt would be vain. Let it suffice to remark that, this fact 
constitutes one of the reasons which induce us to respect in so 
special a manner the personal relics of virgins, confessors, and mar- 
tyrs, and of all, in a word, whose sanctity, confirmed by miracles, 
has raised them to a place upon our altars. Whatever honor and 
respect we may show, is but trifling as compared with the honor 
God Himself will show them, when He raises them from the grave, 
and clothes them with glory and immortality. 

The practice of venerating the relics of the saints, and of recog- 
nizing in them even a certain virtue and spiritual power, has nothing 
in it which is either new or unscriptural. As we have shown, it 
is as old and oider than Christianity, and fully sanctioned by the 
Bible, no less than by that world-wide Church which is the only in- 
fallible and authoritative interpreter of its inspired pages. Let us 
yield ourselves up to her safe teaching, and rejoice to have about us 
the relics of the saints, that we may be the oftener reminded of 
their merits and their virtues, and be spurred on to walk in their 
footsteps, and to emulate their example; until at last, by God’s 
grace, we come to share with them the joys and delights of Para- 
dise. 
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SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
II. FairH—Ricut FaiIrH—CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“Have the faith of God.”—St. Mark xi. 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—God’s vision to Ezechial to warn him of the fate of Israelites. 
God’s vision to us to unfold the mysteries of religion. Faith necessary 
to understand these mysteries. What is it to believe? What does 
Christian faith imply? What does “to believe rightly’ signify? No mistake 
can be made in accepting what faith teaches, for God is the author of 
faith, and He cannot err, nor deceive. Ditference between faith and 
knowledge. Appeal for strong, real, earnest faith. 


When God wanted to instruct Ezechiel about the punishments 
which He was about to inflict upon Israel, and which the prophet 
was to announce to them, He held a great book before him, which 
was written within and without and said: “Eat this book, Ezechiel ; 
thy bowels shall be filled with this book, which I give thee.” And 
Ezechiel opened his mouth and ate the book and swallowed all wis- 
dom and knowledge. (Ez. iii. 2.) Of course, this story must be 
taken figuratively, not literally. 

When God said: “Eat this book,” He meant by that, take this 
book and learn what it contains, make yourself thoroughly familiar 
with its contents and let it become part of yourself. 

My dear friends, we also have a book, like the one that was 
given to Ezechiel; a book which contains many great mysteries, 
which are not easily understood, but need explanation and inter- 
pretation ; it is the book of divine revelations. To introduce you into 
the mysteries of this book is the task I have set myself. 

Therefore I say to you to-day “Eat!” “How are we to do this?” 
You will ask, and I say to you, that you must, like the prophet, take 
the divine word and the eternal truths, as they are to be read in this 
book and as I shall explain them to you, as the food of your soul. 
Through faith and only through faith can the contents of this book 
become your property. These secrets cannot be understood with- 
out faith. Faith grasps with zeal and avidity that which neither 
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reason nor science can fathom. Above all it is necessary then, that 
you must believe. I will first tell you of that faith, which it is ab- 
solutely necessary to possess, if you want to understand the mys- 
teries of this holy doctrine. To this end let us ask: 

1. What does it mean, “to believe”? 

2. What does “Christian belief” mean? 

3. What does it mean, “to believe rightly’? 


a 


What does it mean “to believe’? 

“To believe” in general, means to take for granted the say- 
ings of another, to accept and consider as true, whatever he may 
tell us. Naturally we cannot consider everything that is told us 
to be true, nor can we believe everybody. He who claims to speak 
the truth, must be trustworthy. He is so, if, first, he is a prudent, 
sensible man, who understands well what he is talking about and 
who is not easily deceived, and second, if he is a good, honest man, 
who lives the truth and does not wish to deceive. For this reason 
we are more inclined to believe a man of education than an igno- 
rant man; an adult rather than a child, a serious person rather than 
a jester, or if it concerns spiritual matters, matters of conscience, a 
priest rather than a layman. All this is human belief, and we pass 
over to the second question. 


II. 


What does “Christian belief” mean? 

If what we are to believe does not come from man but from God, 
if our belief is strong, because God has made known what we 
believe, then our belief is not human, but it is supernatural. This 
supernatural belief is founded on, first, God’s infinite wisdom, by 
virtue of which He knows and understands everything perfectly, so 
that He can never err, and secondly, because He is the eternal 
truth and love, and will not and cannot deceive us. To consider 
everything as true, which God has revealed through His Son Jesus 
Christ, is “Christian belief.” 

And this is the belief which is necessary to understand the teach- 
ings of which we speak. This is the faith which the holy Fathers 
call a gift of God, and a light, by which man is so illumined that 
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he assents to all that God has revealed through Christ and that is 
presented by His infallible Church for our belief. 

It is called, a gift of God, because the faith is given to us by God 
without our merit. St. Paul writes: “For by grace you are saved 
through faith, and this not of yourselves; for it is the gift of God.” 
(Ephes. ii. 8.) 

That God has spoken to us and that we have believed His words, 
is therefore a work of grace. It is a work of grace, that we are 
born among Christian people and that we have the good fortune of 
hearing God’s relevation. It is also an unmerited gift of divine 
grace that we readily accept the word of God as it is proclaimed to 
us. Faith is also called a light. As light shines for man, so that 
he can perceive things that are visible, which cannot, however, be 
perceived in darkness, so faith enlightens our reason so that it can 
see and perceive what in itself is invisible and what could never be 
perceived without it. With the help of this light, the human mind 
understands obscure and incomprehensible doctrines of faith and as- 
sents to them and stands steadfastly by them, because it sees they 
are truths revealed by God. 

Again this light is a gift of God for which we owe Him the 
greatest gratitude. How beautifully St. Augustine depicts the 
effects of this light of faith, to which he owed his conversion. He 
says: “Thou hast called me, O Lord. Thy word, ‘Let there be light,’ 
resounded mightily in the ear of my heart and there was light; the 
great cloud disappeared and the darkness was removed from the 
eyes of my mind. I saw Thy light and recognized Thy voice and 
I say: Truly, Lord, Thou art my God, who has led me out of dark- 
ness and away from the shadow of death; Thou hast called me to 
the wonderful light and behold! I see! To Thee, O Sublime, one 
thousand and thousands of thanks!” The holy Fathers of our 
Church, therefore call our faith rightly the light of the soul, the door 
of life, the foundation of eternal salvation. And this faith is neces- 
sary to comprehend the mysteries of our religion. 

From what has been said follows the answer to the third question: 


ITI. 


What does it mean, to believe rightly? 
1. To believe rightly means to believe for God’s sake; that is, to 
believe because either God Himself or through His Son, or through 
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the Catholic Church, has commanded us to believe this or that. 
Therefore you must not say, you believe this or that article because 
you have been born and brought up amongst Christians who believe 
it, or because your parents believe it, or because there are others in 
your country, or in your surroundings, or in your family who be- 
lieve, or because your clergy told you so, or because it seems to 
you reasonable, and credible; but solely because God has said so. 

2. To believe rightly means to believe all; that is, everything 
without exception that God teaches us through the Catholic Church, 
be it written, or be it tradition; be it in Holy Writ or not. For 
Christ commissioned His Apostles to teach all nations and to teach 
them everything that He had told them. By that He has imposed 
upon everybody who hears His teachings, the duty to believe all 
of it. If any one were to reject one simple truth of the faith, 
though he accepted all others, he would come under the category 
of those of whom St. James says: 

“Now, whosoever shall keep the whole law, but offend in one 
point, is become guilty of all.” St. Augustine speaks very strik- 
ingly of those who believe some articles of faith and reject others: 
“Tf in the Gospel, you believe only what you want to believe, and re- 
ject what you do not want to believe, you believe in yourself more 
than in the Gospel; for if your own reason may accept or reject in 
Holy Writ, whatever it pleases, you do not subject yourself to the 
authority of Scripture; but you subject Scripture to your will.” 

3. To believe rightly means to believe fully, doubting nothing 
in the least; that is, to be so steadfast in faith, that neither doubt, 
temptation, persecution can unsettle your belief. For all that the 
Catholic Church charges us to believe, has been revealed to her by 
God; has been proved by many examples, and confirmed by many 
and such glorious testimonies. 

Consider: (a) The sanctity and purity of our faith, which 
teaches us to avoid even the shadow of sin and urges us to prac- 
tice every virtue. 

(b) The immutability of our faith which stands to-day as firm 
as a rock after nineteen centuries of persecutions, false teachings 
and heresies of all kind. 

(c) The wonderful way in which our faith has risen and spread 
over the whole world, not proclaimed by kings and the powerful 
ones of this world, but by simple, untutored fishermen, not by cun- 
ning and fraud, money or force of arms, but solely by the force of 
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the divine word and by that eloquence which the grace of God 
produced in those simple fishermen. 

(d) That so many men, learned, wise and virtuous, tlie in- 
on ai all the points of our faith, and have then considered it 
their sacred duty to give their assent to all. 

(e) That so many prophecies have been fulfilled in the Founder 
of our holy religion, Jesus Christ; that thousands upon thousands 
of miracles have been wrought and are still being performed in the 
Catholic Church; that men, weak, frail men have exercised through 
this faith such a power and force that even the dead had to obey, 
when commanded in the name of Jesus. Remember also, that mil- 
lions and millions of martyrs considered it their greatest happiness 
to suffer the most terrible torments and to die for the truth of this 
faith. 

Is there any faith which can give such credentials as our faith? 
How true are the words of the psalmist: “Thy testimonies are be- 
come exceedingly credible.” (Psalm xcii. 5.) 

In the face of so many convincing truths, it must be considered 
the greatest folly to allow any doubt to arise in our minds concern- 
ing the teaching of our Church. Folly, indeed, it would be, to 
doubt what is put down in the Gospel, what is contained in our 
faith, what has been proclaimed by the Apostles and holy teachers, 
what has been confirmed by miracles proven by reason and testified 
to by the very elements themselves. 

4. To believe rightly means to believe in holy simplicity; that is 
to say, we should not too curiously ponder over mysteries, as if we 
desired to see through them with our eyes and grasp them with our 
hands. St Paul says, we should hold reason and mind in captivity 
and subject them to faith. We must believe what we do not see, 
even what we do not understand. We do not believe because we 
sec, but because God has spoken. And this is right. Our reason 
and our senses can deceive us. For instance, we look with our eyes 
at the sun and come to the conclusion that it is no larger than a 
disk, and yet its surface is twelve thousand times larger than that of 
the earth. We think that the rainbow really contains colors in it- 
self, and yet it consists of nothing but vapors, which are illumi- 
nated by the rays of the sun, by a peculiar refraction. A stick put 
into the water appears crooked and yet it is straight. Thus our 
senses deceive us. 

And how often does not our reason lead us astray! How often 
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do we not have to acknowledge that we were mistaken in our judg- 
ment! The various opinions of the most learned men in regard 
to the same subject, prove sufficiently that reason cannot always be 
trusted. As Solomon says: “The sophistry of man is deceiving 
and his ideas without avail.” 

But what our faith teaches, that is sure and true, and certain, 
beyond all error, because God has revealed it and God cannot err, 

If we are to believe only that which we see with our eyes and un- 
derstand with our reason, then there will be no question of faith; 
but of knowledge. If, for instance, we believe that the sun and 
stars exist because we see them, or that the whole is greater than 
its part, because human reason can understand that, then we have 
not faith, but knowledge. To believe means to hold something as 
true and certain, that we neither have seen nor do see, but that we 
have heard of from others. 

Further it is not sufficient to believe in a general way. One must 
also know what is to be believed in particular, that is, the various 
articles of faith and particularly those, the knowledge of which is 
necessary for our salvation. Therefore to believe rightly, we must 
know the subject of our faith. We must not doubt God, because 
many things are beyond our comprehension. If in the natural or- 
der, there are so many things that puzzle, why not in the super- 
natural? We must concede, that God knows more than we poor 
mortals can understand. That should be sufficient. Christ has 
told our mother, the Catholic Church, all that we should believe and 
the Church has instructed us, her children. Therefore, we must ac- 
cept everything, without exception, without doubting, without rea- 
soning. That means, to believe rightly, according to the precept, 
“Have faith in God.” 





PARENTS AND THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. DOM BEDE CAMM, 0. S. B., B. A. (OXON), OF ERDINGTON 
ABBEY, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


“Take this child and nurse him for me.”—Exodus ii. 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Moses discovered and adopted by the princess. Reared as 
an heir to the Kingdom by his own mother. The Hebrew mother the 
figure of every Christian parent. The princess represents the Church. 
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The duty imposed by God on the parent. The duty refers to body and 
soul. The lesson taught us by the animals in the care of their young. 

The end of the child is not a worldly one. Its destiny is God and 
heaven. The bad example of parents. Their responsibility, and reckon- 
ing on day of Judgment. Parents must be Argus-eyed, must correct 
and punish when needed. Their authority ts beyond that of all others. 
Examples: Queen Blanche. King Edmund. 

Necessity of Catholic school. Influence of Christian home as the 
greatest school. Appeal for generous support: 1. For the sake of your 
priests; 2. For your own sake; 3. For God’s sake. 


On the placid surface of a mighty river hidden among the bul- 
rushes and water-lilies, there lay a tiny boat in which a little babe 
of three months old lay quietly sleeping. Watchful eyes were near 
him, anxious hearts were beating for him, an agonized mother’s 
prayers went up to heaven for him; but he all unconscious lay smil- 
ing in the sunshine. And suddenly there was a stir by the water’s 
edge, and a procession of stately maidens, their tresses bound with 
lotus flowers, came down to the river side. And among them, the 
tallest and stateliest of the band, walked one with a royal circlet 
clasped around her brow, clad in vesture of imperial purple. It 
was the daughter of the great King, and the men in the harvest 
fields bowed low as she passed by. 

She approached the water’s edge, and her eyes rested with pleas- 
ure on the fair landscape, the mighty river slumbering in the sun- 
shine, the clusters of palm trees, that rose tall and graceful on the 
banks, the lotus flowers lifting their pure white cups to heaven, the 
gorgeous temples carven with all the skill of Egypt, and on the hori- 
zon, across the golden sand the stately silhouettes of the pyramids. 
But surely something stirred amid the tall rushes at her feet. A 
little cry, faint and low, is heard. She looks again and her keen 
eyes make out the little boat of rushes. Her interest is at once 
aroused, she sends one of her maidens to draw it from the water, 
and at the sight of the lovely babe thus strangely rescued, her in- 
terest quickens into royal pity. She is childless, and long has she 
yearned for one to bear her name, for one upon whom she may 
lavish the wealth of love which is penned up in her woman’s heart. 
She will take this child for her own; he shall be her adopted son, 
and she will thus save him from a cruel death, for she easily 
guesses that it is one of the Hebrew children condemned to die by 
her father’s edict, and will also bring him up as the child of a prin- 
cess should be brought up. But first she must find a nurse for 
him. 
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And now there timidly approaches a little Hebrew maid, who hid- 
den not far off has been a spectator of this strange scene. With 
beating heart she makes obeisance and asks timidly, “Shall I go 
and call to thee a Hebrew woman to nurse the babe?” The 
princess answers, “Go!” Oh, how eagerly, how breathlessly does 
that little maiden run to fetch the mother, the poor mother, who as 
a last resource of despair has thus exposed her babe upon the river, 
rather than see it slain before her eyes. She comes trembling; but 
the good princess receives her with a gracious smile. “Take this 
child,” she says, “and nurse it for me!” 

Picture the mother’s astonishment and joy. She feared her babe 
was lost to her forever. With streaming eyes she had torn it from 
her breast and laid it on the bosom of the Nile, and now he is given 
back to her, and given her by the daughter of the great king him- 
self. 

“Take this child and nurse it for me?” For me? What! then 
it is not hers any more, it belongs to another? 

Yes, the princess says, “it is mine, now, and you will take care of 
it for me, you will watch over it, you will bring it up for me. Re- 
member its royal destiny. I have adopted this babe as my heir, 
you have to bring him up in such a way that some day he may take 
his place at my royal court, that he may be worthy to stand in the 
presence of the ‘King.’ ” 

Do you think, my brethren, that that poor mother would do her 
utmost to show her gratitude to her royal benefactress? Hence- 
forth, this child would not be as the rest. She would remind him 
as he grew older, and she would ever remind herself of his royal 
destiny and his future state. Many things which might be toler- 
ated in mere Hebrew peasant children, would not be worthy of one 
who was the adopted child of royalty. She would gaze upon him 
with awe as she thought of the high place in the king’s court which 
he would one day fill. Her affection was mingled, if I may say so, 
with reverence, for this babe was no common child, it was the child 
of destiny, the inheritor of a kingdom. 

I. My brethren, these things are a parable, and a parable whose 
meaning is not surely far to seek or hard to interpret. Every Chris- 
tian parent is in truth in the position of that Hebrew mother, to 
whom the daughter of Pharaoh gave back the infant Moses. 

For who is that royal lady but our holy mother, the Church, who 
takes the babe out of the waters of baptism and claims it hence- 
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forth for her own? It is true, she gives it back to her parents that 
they may bring it up; that she lays it on the mother’s breast that she 
may nurse it; but at the same time she clearly tells them that they 
must bring it up, not for themselves, but for her, that they are but 
the guardians chosen by her, the true mother, that they must ever 
remember that the child she gives them is to be educated for a royal 
destiny, and is to be brought up as becomes the heir to a throne. 
“Take this child and nurse him for me,’ says the king’s daughter, 
holy mother Church to the Christian mother. Take it as a precious 
deposit entrusted to your care, for which some day you will have to 
give account to me, to me and to the king. 

And thus we see and understand, and oh, would that every one 
of us did see and did understand the duties and responsibilities of 
the Christian parent. Almighty God speaking by the Church, says 
in fact, to each Christian parent, as they stand at the baptismal font 
in which their babe has just been regenerated, new-born to a life of 
grace, “You have offered this child, the fruit of My blessing, to Me. 
I love it, and will henceforth be its true father and mother. Now, 
I lend it to you, but with the strictest obligation to bring it up 
for Me, and to restore it to Me in the same state as that in which I 
give it to you. I shall demand it of your hands some day again, 
and woe to you if you betray your trust. This child is now a 
child of God, a vessel of grace, a temple of the Holy Ghost, an heir 
of the kingdom of heaven, and it is your place to. see that you bring 
it up for this high destiny. It is your duty to take care that it does 
not lose the rich inheritance which I destine for it, that it does not 
grow up unworthy of the heavenly throne; woe to you if, when I 
ask for it again, I find it no more mine, but the slave of my enemy, 
a vessel of sin, a brand for the eternal fire.” 

II. For my brethren let us remind ourselves of the undoubted 
fact that the souls of your children are in your power. Think, I be- 
seech you, of the vastness of your obligation. Others share it in 
a less degree, of others too an account will be required—of the 
teacher of the school, of the confessor, the parish priest, the master 
or mistress, each will have to render an account, but how much 
more the parents! You have to bring up your children for God and 
Holy Church. They owe you life, but life is not sufficient. Oh, 
the brute beasts teach us in very truth a lesson here. Do they de- 
sert their little ones till they are full grown? Do they neglect to 
teach them what is necessary for them to fulfil the end for which 
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God created them? Only the ostrich “leaveth her eggs in the 
sand,” and abandons her offspring, and of her it is said in Holy 
Writ: “She is hardened against her young ones as though they 
were not hers, because God hath deprived her of wisdom, neither 
hath He imparted to her understanding.” (Job. xxxix. 14.) 

But this is an exception in nature; we see the parent birds feed- 
ing their young ones in the nest, and teaching them how to spread 
their wings in flight. We see the hen, so timid as a rule, ruffle up 
her feathers and fight in defence of her chickens; we see her teach- 
ing them to seek their food and to run beneath the shelter of her 
wings when danger is nigh. The very beasts of prey love their 
offspring with a fierce affection, and die willingly in their defence, 

Thus they nurse, feed, protect and assist their young, proving 
that this is a law planted in their hearts by nature. But how much 
more has man this duty,—man whose offspring is born more feeble 
and defenceless than the young of animals or birds, and who need 
so much more time to come to perfection? 

Indeed, as a rule, parents do not so greatly neglect the care of 
their children’s bodies. Some sad cases, indeed, there are, of un- 
natural parents who ill-treat and neglect their little ones. But 
such cases, thank God, are rare among Catholics; and it is not of 
this that I wish to speak to-day. 

III. For after all, what is the end for which your children, for 
which we all of us have been created? Is it to get on in the world, 
to obtain a good position, or to make a rich marriage, or save up a 
fortune? We know from the catechism, the answer of God’s 
Church. “God made me to know Him and love Him and serve Him 
in this world, and to be happy with Him forever in the next.” This 
then is the end for which we have to educate our children; we 
have in a word to bring them up for God. And it will not do for 
the parent to say, “Oh, I leave that to the priest or the schoolmas- 
ter!” Noone can relieve him of this responsibility. None can sup- 
ply the parents’ place in this regard. Of what use are the exhorta- 
tions of the priest, are the lessons of the school, if at home the child 
finds his parents neglecting those very sacred duties which he has 
been told are the most important of life? Who has not heard the 
sad remark of some little child: “Oh, yes, I go to Mass; but when 
I am grown up, I shan’t go any more, like father.” And yet so 
blind are parents that over and over again one has been told by a 
negligent Catholic: “It is true, Father, that I don’t go often my- 
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self to Mass, but I always send the children.” They do not go 
themselves, and the children soon learn to copy their example. 
Instead of going to church they play about the streets with un- 
believing and vicious companions, and learn their lessons in the 
devil’s school instead of in God’s house. They well know that the 
careless parents will not find them out, for they will not be there 
themselves. And even if the child goes while still at school, as 
soon as it has left school, it too often leaves the Church as-well, and 
the pastor’s heart aches as he looks over the benches where they 
used to sit, and where he finds them now no more. Where are the 
Catholic young men and women of this great town to-day? How 
many of them have fulfilled their obligation of hearing Mass? 
They are not found who return to give glory to God, save a small 
proportion, a faithful remnant. 

And whose fault is it? I answer unhesitatingly: that of their 
parents. 

IV. I wish you, my dearest brethren, to-day, to ask yourselves: 
“Do I realize to the full my responsibility for the souls of my 
children? Do I really strive to bring them up for God? Do I 
remember that they are a sacred deposit entrusted to me by the 
Almighty, a deposit for which I shall have to render a very strict 
account ?” 

St. Paul tells parents to bring up their children “in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” “For this they are responsible,” 
cries St. Chrysostom, but alas, how few think of it. 

But at the Judgment Day, you will not be asked what fortune 
you left your children, or what position you were able to get for 
them, you will be asked if you have watched over their souls, if 
you have trained them for God. Alas! there are some parents who 
neglect this duty so frightfully, that it would seem that if they had 
been commanded by God under pain of eternal damnation to bring 
up their children for the devil, they could not have done more than 
they do now. Such parents as these, by evil example, draw their 
little ones down to hell. They impress upon those infant minds, 
the lessons of a wicked world and a Godless age, they teach those 
little lips to blaspheme almost before they know how to pray, they 
inculcate on them the dishonest maxims of the world in order that 
they may get on well in life. They forget that if their children lose 
their immortal souls, they will hardly thank their parents much for 
the trouble they took for their worldly advancement. What shall 
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we say of a mother, who instead of watching over the innocence of 
her daughter teaches her to dress so as to attract attention, sows in 
her young mind the seeds of vanity and display, and brings her up 
with the idea that to get married is the end for which she was 
created? What of a father who takes his boy to the saloon, 
what of parents who let their children run wild in the streets? 
What again of those Catholic parents who do not hesitate to send 
their children to a Protestant school, on the slightest pretext of con- 
venience, to save a walk of half a mile, or because they have quar- 
relled with the priest. Others again will not hesitate to risk their 
children’s souls at a Protestant middle-class or upper-class school, 
on the pretext that there is no Catholic school of the kind in the 
town, and that they cannot let them go to the parochial school. By 
this silly pride they expose their children’s innocent souls to the 
most frightful perils. I am myself a convert, brought up in a Prot- 
estant public-school of the very highest name and reputation, and 
I do not hesitate to tell you that were I a parent, I would sooner 
see my sons dead before my eyes than send them to such a school of 
vice and immorality. True, it is that some pass unscathed through 
the flames and come out from them strengthened in character; but 
who would knowingly expose innocence to so terrible a trial? 

Some parents are like those of the blind man cured by Jesus. 
“We know this is our son, but who hath opened his eyes we know 
not.” 

A good parent must be Argus-eyed. He must be watchful over 
his children by day and night. He must see that they are trained 
in habits of implicit and unquestioning obedience, that the first signs 
of evil propensities be checked and corrected; he must not shrink 
from punishment where it is necessary, lest he incur the doom of the 
high priest Heli of whom God said, “I will judge his house forever 
for the iniquity which he knoweth, because his sons made them- 
selves vile and he restrained them not.” And why was this? Be- 
cause he was foolishly fond and indulgent, because he would not 
correct or punish. The Christian parent dare not leave this duty 
to another. God has given him authority such as none other can 
exercise over the hearts of his children. A child’s character is 
like wax or soft clay. At first you have no difficulty in moulding it 
as you will. If you neglect to do so the fault will be at your door, 
and the efforts of other teachers will be of little avail. I know 
that most of you are good parents who bring up your children like 
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Queen Blanche, and the mother of St. Edmund did. God will 
reward you, and some day your children will rise up and call you 
blessed. 

V. Can we then do without Catholic schools? No, indeed! My 
argument is rather to enforce on you the sense of their absolute 
necessity and of their priceless worth. 

The principal responsibility of parents consists as we have seen 
in training their child for God. Now, the occupations of most 
parents are such that they have very little time to spend in instruct- 
ing their little ones in the catechism, in teaching them the truths of 
our holy religion. But this fact does not excuse them from their 
duty or from their responsibility. What they cannot do by them- 
selves, let them do by others, that is let them take care that their 
children attend a Catholic school and that they attend it regularly. 
They must at the same time ever remember that after all home is 
the school, and that if the teaching of home differs either in pre- 
cept or example from that of school, the souls of their children must 
inevitably suffer from the contrast. They have to see that their 
children practise at home the good lessons they have learnt at 
school. And thus the good influence of the Christian home will 
second and support the teaching of the Christian school, and the 
little ones of Christ’s flock will grow up in the love of God and 
Holy Church, and in the fulfillment of their duties both to God and 
man. 

And it is my duty to-day to plead with you to support the 
schools of this parish. I am sure you will do so most generously, 
as you have ever done, and that you will thus help to lessen the load 
of anxiety which weighs down your excellent clergy. You will do 
it for their sakes, you will do it for your own sakes, and you will 
do it for God’s sake. For their sakes, for it is right and just that 
you should relieve them from temporal anxieties, that they may be 
the freer to give themselves to their spiritual work. For your 
sakes, because to support the schools of your parish is the most im- 
portant duty that rests on you as parents and as Catholics. There 
may be among you those who have had to grieve over wilful and 
disobedient children. Perhaps they have realized to-day as they had 
not done before, how much they have to blame themselves for this, 
the greatest sorrow of their lives. What can they do to make up 
for the neglect of the past? Let me remind you of the words of 
Holy Writ. “Alms deliver from all sin, and from death, and will 
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not suffer the soul to go into darkness. Alms shall be a great con- 
fidence before the most High God, and to all them that give it.” 

Pray for forgiveness and for the conversion of those dear souls 
entrusted to you, and at the same time buy the favor of heaven 
with abundant alms. And what object more worthy of your alms 
than the support of schools which ensure a Christian education for 
the little ones of Christ’s flock? 

And for God’s sake give! Give abundantly, according to your 
means; give, whether you are yourselves parents or not, in thanks- 
giving for the blessings of a Christian Education; give, to secure this 
grace for others, and above all give in order to console the Sacred 
Heart of Him who cries still to us so lovingly and so pathetically, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


III. THERE 1s A Gop. 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“For by the greatness of the beauty, and of the creature, the creator of 
them may be seen, so as to be known thereby.”—Wisd. xiii. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—The star which led the wise men and compelled them to 
adore the Infant Saviour also compels us to acknowledge that there is a 
God. How strange that beings endowed with reason will not admit 
the existence of God, since all nature proclaims Him. All that ts within 
us and on us, all that is without us, give testimony to the truth of the 
fact that there is a God. This belief has always been general among 
all civilised peoples, and even pagans admit the existence of some 
Supreme Being. As Holy Scripture testifies “it is only the fool who says 
there is no God.” 


The wonderful star, which appeared in the firmament and led the 
wise men of the Orient to the knowledge and adoration of the 
Son of God, proclaimed to the world the principal article of our 
faith: “There is a God.” 
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“And behold, the star which they had seen in the East, proceeded 
before them, until it arrived over the place where the child lay, 
and there it stood still.” That the wise men recognized in this ex- 
traordinary star a messenger from heaven has been looked upon as 
a wonderful event by all interpreters of Holy Scripture. There 
has been a difference of opinion in regard to how it happened and 
as regards the nature of this star. Some say, that at the time 
Christ was born there could be seen a golden ring around the sun, 
in the center of which there appeared a virgin with a child in her 
arms. Others say, that this extraordinary star hovered above the 
wise men like a shining angel. According to another opinion the star 
in the shape of a fiery column guided the wise men like the star 
which led the Israelites out of Egypt. Others again think, that the 
.wise men knew of the words of the pagan prophet Balaam: “I see 
Him, but not now; I look upon Him but from afar; there comes a 
star out of Jacob and a staff arises out of Israel; and as at the time 
of the birth of Christ the expectation that a Saviour of mankind was 
soon to be born, was general amongst the heathen nations, the wise 
men had come to the conclusion at the appearance of the shining 
light in the firmament, that He must have been born then and they 
proceeded forthwith to follow it. 

Be this as it may, it matters not; whether the extraordinary light 
was produced by the natural combination of two planets or in some 
other natural way; the one thing remains wonderful, that these 
pious pagans were led by this star to the crib of the Divine Son, to 
the knowledge of God. 

Is it not something more to be wondered at that a human being, 
who has reason to know, eyes to see and hands to feel with, does not 
wish to acknowledge the existence of God? Not only the light of 
faith, but our own nature, our whole being; yes, all the stars that 
shine in the heavens; all the flowers and plants that bloom on the 
earth, all the birds that sing in the air, in fact, everything that lives 
and moves and exists, all give unimpeachable testimony of the truth, 
that “There is a God.” 

To understand this, we need not call to our aid the light of our 
faith, but solely the light of reason, we need only look about us with 
our eyes. We shall then be thoroughly convinced that, even if there 
had been no Christian revelation, we should still be forced to ac- 
knowledge, by all that we perceive 
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I. In and on us, 
II. Outside of us, 


the existence of God. 
I, 


1. The pagan philosopher Epicurus once said to the notorious 
atheist, Galenus: “Observe your body and its wonderful structure, 
and then tell me whether you still doubt the existence of a God! Be- 
hold, I will give you a hundred years in which to reflect upon it, so 
that you may examine whether you can discover a single fault in 
the entire human body, or whether you could, perhaps, alter any 
of the members of the body without thereby depriving it at the 
same time of beauty, usefulness, power and strength. Surely, no 
man, only a God was capable of creating such a glorious model, 
such a wonderful masterpiece!” 

This from a pagan! Who amongst us does not feel and acknowl- 
edge the truth of his words? Let each one observe himself, his 
nature, his corporal condition. How skilfully, how masterly, in 
what order do the many limbs, and veins, and nerves merge one 
into another, support each other, and move beside one another! 
Each one has its particular use, its particular function, and every- 
thing that it requires to perform this. Look at your hands, for ex- 
ample! With these you are to work, and are they not perfectly ar- 
ranged for that purpose? Could you imagine them other than they 
really are? Suppose they were stiff, that all the fingers were of the 
same length, that they were placed all in a row, and had no nails, 
how awkwardly you would do your work, how much time you 
would waste, and how few things you would be able to do perfectly 
or not at all. Imagine that the bones and veins were exposed in- 
stead of being covered, how often you would hurt yourselves, how 
much pain you would have to endure from certain kinds of work, 
how often, indeed, your life would be endangered! The hands then 
are arranged perfectly for work, and it is the same with every other 
member of the human body; the head directs the whole body; the 
eye enables us to see; the ears to hear; the nose to smell; the 
mouth, teeth and throat to properly masticate our nourishment and 
thereby sustain the body; the tongue to speak, the shoulders and 
back to bear burdens; the feet to walk from one place to another. 

2. Yet not only on us, but also in us, everything is wonderfully 
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ordered and arranged. If we look into the interior of the human 
body we shall be astounded by the contemplation of the extraor- 
dinary number of its parts, their manifold variety and at the same 
time, their wonderful simplicity. 

The bones with their solidity and cohesion form the framework 
of the edifice; the sinews .connect all the separate pieces; the 
muscles furnish movement like springs; the nerves spread them- 
selves all over the parts and produce a practical communication be- 
tween them. Our Creator has given us organs to digest our food 
and render it fit to give us nourishment and strength. Other or- 
gans He has given us which distribute this nourishing material to 
the various parts of the body. And the head itself,—what a won- 
derful organ! It is so small and yet it is capable of so much. 
Here have we the seat of the passions, inclinations, desires and 
thoughts. 

3. Tell me, are these not wonderful things? Is it possible, that 
all this could have originated by accident or of itself? Would it 
not rather be the working of a power that formed and arranged all 
this and put it together? And who else is this power but God? 

The contemplation of our own selves lead us then to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, that “There is a God.” 

We shall find this truth also outside of ourselves, when we look 
upon the great and wonderful universe. 


II. 


Wonderful is the universe. 

I. See, how everything is put in order, how things follow each 
other in rotation and fit into each other; how everything has a cer- 
tain degree of perfection, a certain weight and measure, and what 
is the most wonderful, is that all created matter is divided into many, 
often contrary species, without one interfering with the other, or 
disturbing the general order of things. 

There are things which are simple and have nothing in common 
with others, like the four elements: Air, fire, water and earth. 
There are things, which have something of several elements, such 
as snow, rain and hail. There are things which are mixed in a more 
perfect manner, but are without life; like stone, ore, metal, gold 
and silver. There are things in which besides their perfect mixture 
we can detect life, but life without reason or sensibility, such as 
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trees, plants, flowers and vegetable growth. There are things 
again which have life and sensibility but no reason, like the animals; 
there are the creatures, endowed with life, feeling and a reason, 
There are finally, creatures, who have no body but are pure Spirits, 
namely, the heavenly beings or angels, and amongst them there js 
established a certain order, some being more perfect than others. 

2. Contemplate further how for the fructification of the earth, 
and the preservation of man and all the animals, the seasons of the 
year follow each other in perfect order. After winter comes 
spring, then summer and finally, autumn; how constantly night 
changes into day; how the sun illuminates the earth by day, and 
the moon and stars do this by night; how heat varies with cold, 
and how in everything there reigns the most complete and beautiful 
order. 

What do you think then? That all this too has an accidental 
origin? Has put itself together in such magnificent order, without 
a higher force and power having so ordered it? If I were to 
show you a beautiful edifice, a grand palace or temple, and would 
tell you, that all its component parts had fallen together in that or- 
der accidentally, would you not consider such an assertion ridiculous 
and impossible? Would it then not be more foolish to think that 
all we see in us, on us and outside of us has had its origin acci- 
dentally and not by a superior power? Therefore, St. Gregory 
says: “Every man, who is ‘not foolish, when he contemplates his 
own being and considers that he is endowed with reason, will ac- 
knowledge from that alone, that there must be a God, who has 
created him.” 

The belief in a higher being has at all times been so general, that 
even the pagan Cicero writes: “There is no race so wild and bar- 
barian, who is not aware that there is a God to adore, even 
though they do not know which God to worship.” 

And indeed, we find that heathen people have looked upon sun 
and moon, fire and wood, stone and animals as divine beings; but 
never do they deny the existence of a God. Holy Scripture there- 
fore says: “The fool hath said in his heart: There is no God.” 
Only the fool, who stubbornly shuts his eyes against the light of 
truth, denies the existence of God. “In Him we live, in Him we 
move, in Him we have our being.” Let us under all circumstances 
believe then in God and hope for His aid in life and in death. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON EARTH. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C. S. P. 


The parables of the mustard seed and of the leaven.—St. Matt. xiii. 31-35. 


SYNOPSIS.—These two parables refer to the growth of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. The certainty of this growth urged on the preachers 
of Christianity. The Church is to grow through an internal super- 
natural principle and through an external human agency. The growth of 
the Church: 1. In the beginning; 2. In the Greek and Roman world; 
3. Among the Northern nations of Europe; 4. During the revolution 
of 16th century. The seed and leaven indicate the life principle. 
Christ is this principle. Christianity must be divine or it would not 
have lasted so long. The principle of life in the Church animates the 
whole body and every member of tt. 

To spread this religion Christ uses man. Like the Apostles and 
teachers of old, we too must advance this Kingdom of God. This duty 
is a duty of love. Therefore preach the Catholic Church because she 
is the bride of Christ—the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Our Blessed Lord was wont to speak of the greatest truths 
through the medium of the simplest comparisons. The ordinary 
facts of His daily life and of the life of those about Him supplied 
Him with an abundance of illustration for the knowledge He would 
impart. The chapter from which to-day’s Gospel.is selected is in- 
deed a chapter of parables. One illustration after the other is 
drawn upon by our Blessed Lord to bring forward special features 
of His kingdom or His Church upon earth. 

Preceding the two which are contained in the day’s Gospel, the 
parables relate principally to the obstacles, arising from man or 
from the evil one, to the advancement of Christianity. 

In these two, however, the parables of the mustard seed and of the 
leaven, our Lord seems to look upon the bright side of the picture 
alone; and banishing from His mind the thought of the cockle and 
the thorns, contemplates simply the steady and certain advance of 
His Church. For the Christian who loves his Master and the living 
truth that he has received, the picture and the prophecy contained 
in these parables are such as should fill his heart with joy and con- 
solation. 

It must have been such a certainty of success that inspired the 
first chosen ones of Christ in their almost impossible task of con- 
verting the nations; it must have been such a surety that proved 
the stay of many an Apostle, many a teacher throughout the whole 
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history of Christianity. When the war-hosts of persecution, or, 
worse still, the storm-bursts of irreligion threatened the destruction 
of Christ’s kingdom, when all others would have said that Chris- 
tianity was about to fail, to the faithful there was ever visible 
through the darkness a steady light of peace and truth shining 
forth from the unfailing, prophetic word of the Master Himself. 

Nineteen centuries removed from the time of the utterance of the 
truth contained in these parables, we can see how the prophecy has 
been fulfilled in the past; but there is as well, in these, a lesson for 
us and for the present. By this word we are taught that as Christ’s 
Kingdom has grown in the past, so it is to continue to grow to-day; 
and that in this growth, now as ever, there are at work an internal 
supernatural principle and an external human agency. 

That the Church has grown, and has grown with the rapidity and 
from such small beginnings as indicated in the parable of the 
mustard seed is a fact which needs no proof here. And were we 
now looking for proofs of the divinity of the Christian religion, this 
fact would be proof sufficient. The little seed sprang into life and 
continued to grow until it became a great tree that is renewed year 
after year in increased splendor. When we consider the world into 
which Christianity was introduced; when we remember that 
throughout the then civilized portion of the earth, immorality had 
become rampant and almost universal; when we remember that 
practices of lust were sanctioned by religion and formed a very part 
of the worship of pagan gods; and when on the other hand we con- 
sider how totally different from all these things was the religion 
of the Nazarene, imposing upon man the highest and purest moral- 
ity and exacting from him a complete control of appetite, it must 
appear that only the power of heaven could have brought about the 
triumph of the Christian religion. 

Humanly speaking, when St. Peter, the chief Apostle and the 
first Pope set foot in the eternal City, he was doomed to failure. 
Surrounded by the wealth of a pleasure-seeking world and the mag- 
nificence that told of the triumph of sin; opposed by the combined 
power of the world’s greatest armies and earth’s highest culture, a 
man poor and unlearned, weak and powerless, could scarcely hope 
to make his influence felt. And yet he did hope, as did his little 
band of followers: for they had within their breasts the spark of a 
divine hope and certainty which had been ignited by Christ Himself. 
It was a tinie when “the Gentiles raged, and the people devised vain 
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things; when the kings of the earth stood up and the princes met 
together against the Lord and against His anointed.” (Psalm 
ii. 1.) Humanly speaking, the Apostles were doomed to failure, 
and, humanly speaking, they did fail, as their Master, in the sacrifice 
of their lives; but the martyrs’ blood only supplied new nourish- 
ment to the seed that had been sown. 

After Christianity had obtained a foothold in Rome, and the des- 
tinies of the religion and the empire seemed to be bound together, 
when the German nations of the north, in their barbaric might over- 
came the imperial legions, it would seem that the Church of God 
must then fail. On the contrary, the coming of the Northern 
peoples but opened up new fields for the sowing of the divine seed ; 
and while the Church of God retained her influence among the con- 
quered peoples, she won even greater victories by bringing to the 
conquerors the light of God’s truth. From this time she went for- 
ward with gigantic strides. Through many trials and difficulties, 
indeed, she was compelled to force her way; but overcoming all, 
she entered into the daily life of the people. She fostered learn- 
ing and education by instituting places of learning; she overcame 
tyranny and rebellion by just laws and right discipline; she was the 
mediator and the peacemaker; she was the one friend of the poor 
and the distressed; she was the one judge and arbitrator to whom 
the people appealed; but above all she was the messenger of the Di- 
vine love; the teacher of the Divine Word, in which was her power 
and her strength. 

When, even as late as the sixteenth century, the great upheaval in 
religious thought shook the world, and millions cut themselves off 
from what they had learned to look upon as the one true Christian 
Church; when an attack more insidious than any heretofore, be- 
cause it came from within, was made upon the Catholic body; when 
to all human appearances then, if ever, the Church of God should 
fail, she still rode the storm-waves, firm, triumphant and undis- 
mayed. Consider the Church, therefore, at any period of trial in 
all her history, and, although we would expect ruin and failure, she 
seems but to gain, from the persecutions against her, new vigor and 
life. 

The reason of this life and growth, to the thinking mind must be 
plain. The seed is of God’s sowing. The leaven is Christ Him- 
self. “Other foundation no man can lay but that which is laid, 
which is Christ Jesus.” (I. Cor. iii. 11.) If the Church has ad- 
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vanced, if she has grown without ceasing, it is because of the super- 
natural, the Divine principle of life within her, our Blessed Lord 
Himself. If the nations have been converted, it was because the 
crucified Jesus, “to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the Gentiles 
foolishness,” appeared instead and in truth as the “power of God 
and the wisdom of God.” If peoples have been led to submit them- 
selves to the yoke of Christ, it was because that yoke was placed 
upon them by a Divine hand; if whole races have been converted 
unto God by the preachers of Christianity, it was not because of 
their human power, or the eloquence of their voice, or the persua- 
sive force of their rhetoric, but it was because of that which inspired 
all these, the truth as given by Christ Himself. This truth is the 
seed which has grown into the great tree; this truth is the leaven 
which has leavened the measures of meal. 

Také from Christianity the divine, and you destroy Christianity 
itself. Were Christianity npt divine, it would have failed long 
since. Were it not divine, the preaching of the Apostles would have 
been vain, and the people’s faith would have been vain. A vain 
preaching and a vain faith could not have continued through the 
ages. Nineteen centuries would not have passed to find that preach- 
ing and hope as strong as ever. Were it not divine, it would have 
been annihilated in the ten great persecutions which the power of 
mighty Rome concocted for its destruction. Were it not divine, it 
would have succumbed to the efforts of him who when dying, was 
forced to cry out: “Galilean, Thou hast conquered.” Were it not 
divine, it would have been swept from the face of the earth in the 
avalanche of barbarism that from the north broke through the gates 
of the empire. Were it not divine, the third, second, yes the first 
century would have stood beside its grave. 

How aptly chosen therefore, my beloved brethren, are the com- 
parisons, of the seed and the leaven. The seed is the principle of 
life, a life that extends and grows; and when the tree itself has 
reached its due proportions, every part of it is, as it were, animated _ 
by the life of the seed. As the seed, so also the leaven is an active 
principle. Placed in the midst of the meal, its work is not complete 
until every particle has felt its influence. So is Christ in the Chris- 
tian body. It is He that gives life to Christianity as a body, and 
to every particle in that body, that is, to every individual member of 
the true Church. 

Though the seed as such disappears, though the leaven is lost in 
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the whole mass, they are present in their effects and influence. So 
is it with Christ and His people. The words which Christ spoke to 
His Apostles, on the eve of the terrible testimony of His love, were 
addressed not only to the few gathered about him at the supper- 
table, but to every soul that would find life in His teaching. It 1s 
the same truth as that insisted upgn in the parables: “I am the 
vine, you the branches; he that abideth in Me and | in him, the same 
beareth much fruit, for without Me you can do nothing. . . . As 
the Father hath loved me, so also I have loved you; abide in my 
love.’ Our Blessed Lord and Saviour had a mission and a work to 
perform, the salvation of man. He lived upon earth but for a short 
space of time, doing good and teaching the truth. He passed from 
earth; but His life was to continue in every true Christian. “I am 
the vine, you the branches.” He is the seed, He is the leaven; and 
through His Church, the kingdom of God upon earth, that principle, 
the principle of love, enters into the soul that heeds His word. 

Thus can the life of Him, who centuries ago trod the plains of 
Judzea, become the inspiration of the life of each one of us living 
in the world to-day. The soul that is united’ with Jesus Christ, that 
partakes of His life and love, is strong with His strength, is aided 
by His grace. The attractions of the world may allure the heart; 
the passions of the flesh may tempt to wrong; but in the union with 
Jesus Christ, the soul finds strength and grace to overcome. He is 
the model, the ideal, the inspiration for every true follower. Every 
disciple that sits at His feet and hearkens to His words; that allows 
those words to take root in the love of his heart; that drinks in 
the lessons of fidelity and devotion; that stands at the foot of the 
cross and gazes into the countenance of Him who died that men 
might live, will finally and eternally be a branch of that vine, which 
is Christ, will be influenced by that leaven of love which is his Di- 
vine Saviour. 

In the planting of this seed which is the life of every individual 
and of the whole Church as a body, Christ has seen fit to make use 
of human agents. The sower in the parable of the mustard seed 
and the woman in the parable of the leaven have their counter- 
parts in those who have gone forth to preach the word of Jesus 
Christ and lead others to partake of its virtue. The diffusion of'the 
Christian religion must necessarily, under the grace of God, be 
brought about through the agency of those who have already re- 
ceived it. The field of labor may, indeed, be broad or narrow, great 
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or small; but every true member of the Church should be, to some 
extent, a sower of the seed. The grand commission given unto the 
Apostles to preach the Gospel unto every creature is being fulfilled 
to-day just as through the past nineteen hundred years. The grace 
of God, the message of heaven have indeed their own inherent power 
to attract and convince; but in God’s plan these ordinarily do not 
work except through the agency of men. A St. Peter in Rome; a 
St. Paul in the cities of Greece; a St. Gregory Nazianzen in Con- 
stantinople, the center of Arianism; a St. Augustine in Africa; a 
St. Boniface in Germany; a St. Patrick in Ireland; another St. 
Augustine in England; a St. Ignatius or his companions in India 
and the East; these are but a few of the countless ones who have 
labored in the vineyard of Christ to win new souls unto God. 

If such a necessity was laid upon the great Apostles of Chris- 
tianity in their wide fields of labor, it seems to me, my beloved 
brethren, that possessing the same faith as they possessed ; actuated 
by the same love for Christ as inspired them; moved by the same 
desire to bring about the complete fulfillment of the prophecy con- 
tained in the parables of to-day’s Gospel; we too are, in some small 
measure at least, bound to be sowers of the seed and to bring unto 
the minds and hearts of men God’s life-giving truth. “You area 
chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased 
people;” and why? “That you may declare His virtues Who hath 
called you out of darkness into His marvelous light.” The truth 
of God is yours; the faith committed to the Church is your inherit- 
ance; the blessing of God rests upon you in a special way. [If all 
this be true then its very recognition must urge you, out of love 
for God and man, to impart the same unto others. The greatest 
privilege that a Catholic can claim, apart from his own possession 
of the faith, is to make it so shine in his life that it will gleam forth 
upon others and demand acceptance. By example, therefore, by 
word of mouth, by the diffusion of Catholic literature, by the re- 
splendent glory of good deeds, and above all, by the never-failing 
aid of prayer. Let all be sowers of the good seed which is Christ, 
“that you may declare His virtues,” and lead the wanderers back 
again to that which their father lost and they themselves have not 
known. 

It is a duty of love. The highest influence and the greatest 
treasure that man has is his religion. Deprive him of religion and 
you take that which is dearer than life. Establish more clearly for 
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a man his relations with a loving God, and you have given him 
something surpassing this world. The duty, therefore, of love 
for fellowman prompts the heart to give of its dearest treasure. 
The first Christians were animated by the spirit of their Master and 
so should it animate us. They could feel and say that they loved 
“Christ in every man.” Each human being is a child of Christ. 
Each one afflicted in soul or body, is a poor traveller appealing to the 
Christ in us. Surely, “to re-establish all things in Christ that are 
in heaven and on earth;” to fill with the holy balm of His truth the 
souls of all men; to triumph over all obstacles of station in life or 
of sects; to write indelibly upon the heart and mind of humanity, 
the one eternal message which Christ gave—surely, this is to do 
Christ’s work, this is to love men as Christ loved them. 

From to-day’s Gospel, my beloved brethren, we learn that Christ’s 
Church is to grow and triumph; we know that this is in virtue of 
that Divine life within her; and we know that in this work we have 
a duty. : 

Therefore, preach the Catholic Church, not indeed, because she 
is a church; not because she numbers among her children more 
than all other Christian bodies combined; not because she alone of 
all institutions can carry “the mind back to the times when the 
smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and camelopards and 
tigers bounded in the Flavian Amphitheatre”; not because she was 
for a long time the only preserver of morality, the only friend of 
civilization; not because she has resisted again and again the on- 
slaughts of destruction; not because of all these facts, but because 
Jesus Christ has left her in the world, as His kingdom, with the 
power and the means of linking the souls of men to God. It is as 
such that we love this Church; it is as such that we see her. All 
her temporal glories and triumphs have necessarily followed; but 
amid them all we must not forget that there breathes in her the Holy 
Spirit to sanctify man; and that she is the bride of Jesus Christ. 
So she stands through all time calling unto men as Christ called 
that they may answer and be united to their Divine Redeemer in 
love; and as we see her, clothed in her truth, her beauty and her 
glory; as we love her, resplendent in faith and hope and charity; 
as we know her, know that her features glow and her heart burns 
for love of human souls, she stands with the sunlight of heaven fall- 
ing upon her brow, she stands the spirit and bride of prophecy and 
with extended arms welcomes all, and calls to all with a divine ac- 
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cent: “And the Spirit and the bride say ‘come,’ and he that thirsteth 
let him come, and he that will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


IV. Gop VISIBLE IN His CREATION. 


BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“For the invisible things of Him, from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.’—Rom. i. 20, 


SYNOPSIS.—H owever different men may be in their make up—or in their 
method of life, one thing is certain, they are united in striving for success. 
Some seek it in one line—others in a different line—all seek it. But 
how few seek what Mary and Joseph sought, viz., Jesus Christ, the true 
God. Where is God to be found? 1. In His image—man; 2. In His 
footstool—creation. Look at ourselves and we see God. Nature is a 
grand, wide open book, wherein we read by one word, 1.e., God. Even 
loathesome creatures lead us to the same conclusion. Some refuse to 
know God—others refuse to worship Him. But they know Him when 
they have need of Him. 

However different the activities of men may be on earth, they are 
all united in striving for something. Some are striving for luck and 
plenty; others for praise and fame; others for favor from those in 
exalted positions; others again for advantage and success in busi- 
ness. One man will seek health and a long life; another cares for 
nothing but art and science; one man seeks only amusement, while 
another grasps after the good things of the world. Some seek roots 
and herbs on the tops of the mountains; others gold and silver in 
the bowels of the earth. If we contemplate all this, it must seem to 
us that the whole world is like an ant-heap, where everything lives 
and moves, and runs, and creeps, where everybody seeks what is of 
use to him to carry home and hide there. But, I would like to ask, 
is there anybody in this world, who can truly say, that he seeks for 
nothing else than what Mary and Joseph sought so laboriously for 
three days and three nights and finally found in the temple, namely, 
Jesus, the true and only God; the highest good; the treasure of 
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heaven and earth, our only salvation, our eternal bliss? Is it not 
true that there are very, very few who would lift a foot for Him, 
much less seek for Him for three days and three nights. But 
there will come a time when, as He Himself says: “You shall 
seek me, but you will not find me.” Then they will say: “I have 
been seeking God for so many years to save me from these fiery 
flames and give me salvation!’ But they shall never find Him. 

Where is God to be found if we want to seek Him at the pres- 
ent time? 

The answer is: He is to be found everywhere, at all places, in 
all things which we see on earth. How beautiful are the words 
of St. Thomas on this subject: “God has imprinted His foot- 
steps upon all creatures, which are less than man, but upon man 
He has imprinted His image, so that, whoever wishes to seek 
God can find Him in His footsteps as well as behold Him in His 
image.” 

You will remember what I told you lately, namely, that even 
without revelation, merely by the use of reason, we know that 
there is a God. To-day I will show you, then, you can see God 
with your own eyes. 


1. In His image (man). 
2. In His footsteps (in the other creatures). 


a 


We read in Holy Scripture that God has made Himself visible 
to man in many different ways and forms. To Moses He showed 
Himself in the burning bush. To the Israelites He revealed 
Himself now in a light cloud, now in a fiery column, and at 
other times in lightning and thunder. Hovering over Jesus Christ 
He appeared in the form of a dove. St. John the Evangelist, in his 
visions on the Isle of Patmos, saw Him in many mysterious forms, 
such as a flame or the sun or a venerable old man. To others He 
appeared in the form of man, magnificent and glorious. Frequently 
He has shown Himself in the form of an infant, or a poor beggar, 
or a deserted invalid. Such appearances are special graces with 
which God sometimes favors His elect, but which are not at all 
needed to manifest God. All that is necessary is to open our eyes 
and look at ourselves or anything that comes within our vision and 
we will see God plainly revealed to our vision. 
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How does it happen, then, that we can see God in us and in other 
creatures? Let us answer in the words of St. Paul: “The in- 
visible in Him is since the creation of the world recognizable and 
visible in all created things.’ Of course we cannot see God in this 
world with our corporal eyes as clearly as He is in Himself; but 
we can recognize that which is invisible in Him in the works of His 
omnipotence, particularly in His image. You have never seen our 
Holy Father Leo XIII. and you will probably never see him. Now 
suppose you go into a room where you see a picture under which 
it says: “Leo X1ll., Roman Pontiff.” Immediately you think: 
That is the present Pope; that is his picture. Now I know how he 
looks, though I have never seen him. I see here his portrait, his 
image, and I am informed by those who have seen him that it is a 
good likeness.” 

In the same way we see God daily, hourly, yea, at this very mo- 
ment in His living image. Where is this image? My dear Chris- 
tians, it is in you, in me; in fact in every human being. Who says 
this? God Himself, who has made us, “For by Him all has been 
made that is made,” says St. John. And when God formed the 
first man out of the earth, He said to Himself: ‘Let us make man 
to our image and likeness.” (Gen. i. 26.) 

Skilful artists draw the maps of the world upon a sheet of paper, 
and show whole countries and nations within a small space, so that 
the eye can completely overlook at one glance things which are in 
reality hundred of miles apart. In the same way God has stamped 
the universe, the whole of creation, upon man, but He has done 
more; He has portrayed Himself in the soul of man. St. Augustine 
remarks: ‘The other creatures are merely the footsteps of God, but 
man is the copy, the image of God.” 

We therefore need only to look at ourselves to see God in us. 
As the image of God, man possesses an immortal spirit endowed 
with reason and a free will. God Himself is the eternal, infinitely 
perfect spirit. 


II. 


We can recognize God distinctly not only in ourselves, but also 
in all irrational creatures, His footsteps. St. Jerome says: ‘What- 
ever we may contemplate, God shines forth from each creature as 
its creator.” Like in a painting or other work of art, the hand of 
the artist becomes apparent. St. Augustine explains this beautifully 
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in a simile explaining the human soul. He says: “The soul lives in 
every one of us, but one cannot see the soul of another, because as 
a pure spirit it is invisible.” But because you see that I move, or 
stand still, or walk or do whatever I have a mind to, you recognize 
therefrom that there must be a soul in me, and you are as certain 
and sure of it as if you could really see my soul. If you then judge 
from my actions that there is a soul in me, you must recognize in 
the works of all creatures their creator.” 

It is, therefore, not necessary to study and examine and medi- 
tate upon the question how we may recognize God. We can see 
Him with our eyes in His creatures which manifest the invisible 
God. No one can excuse himself by saying that he is not intelli- 
gent or learned enough, or that he cannot read or write. St. Paul 
says: “You need read no other book than the book of the world. 
There you have a great book in which you can recognize God and 
read all His works, however stupid and unsophisticated you may be.” 
The hermit Antonius, when he was once asked how he could live in 
such solitude without books, gave the beautiful answer: “I have the 
very greatest book. I shall never read to the end. The whole im- 
measurable world is my book, in which I read the glory of God.” 

And indeed everything is described in this book, heaven and 
earth, stars and the firmament, sun, moon, air, fire and water, angels 
and man, animals and inanimate creatures, trees and plants and 
whatsoever has been created. Here all is described so truly and 
distinctly that each creature proclaims its creator. 

There is no creature so contemptible, to repeat the words of the 
pious author of the “Imitation of Christ,” no creature so insignifi- 
cant that God’s goodness does not reveal itself in it. But how can 
such creatures as wild beasts, toads, snakes or other loathsome 
animals show us God in His majesty and love? 

Let me repeat the answer of a certain pious man to such a ques- 
tion. “When I see some of these loathsome creatures I immediately 
think of the goodness of God and thank Him on my knees that He 
has not made me one of them, but instead has created me a reason- 
ing human being. Then again I think that on account of the multi- 
tude and vastness of my sins I might in the sight of God be a more 
abominable object than those poisonous reptiles. This leads me to 
pray to Him, not to allow me to fall a prey to the much viler crea- 
tures, the monsters of hell, who will torment the damned through- 
out eternity.” 
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Behold, how there is nothing upon earth which does not tell us of 
God. Beholding the traces of wisdom and power which meet us at 
every step, who could refrain from exclaiming: “A God has passed 
by here?” And yet, O God, how many there are who see all this with 
their eyes and yet they will not acknowledge Thee, their God, who 
created all these things! How many, indeed, are there of whom 
St. Paul speaks, that after having known God, they still do not wor- 
ship Him, but in the blindness and hardness of their hearts they say: 
‘There is no God! There is no God to command me, no God to re- 
ward or punish me.” 

But God not infrequently proves His existence to these wicked 
creatures. A certain man who openly cried there was no God kept 
a small hotel in a little country village. At this business he found 
ample opportunity to spread abroad his atheistic views and to give 
vent to his disgraceful blasphemies. One evening two righteous, 
God-fearing men entered his place to seek lodgings. From six 
o’clock in the evening until eleven he bothered them with his irre- 
ligious talk and tried to persuade them that there was no God, no 
judgment, no heaven, no hell, etc. They wanted to refute him with 
the word of God; but he only ridiculed them the more. At eleven 
o’clock the two guests went to bed. One of them was greatly 
grieved at these shameful blasphemies, but the other consoled him, 
saying: “It is nothing new to meet such scoffers. King David 
complained more than 3,000 years ago that “The fool says in his 
heart there is no God!” 

They had hardly been asleep a half hour when a fire broke out 
in a neighboring house, and the flames filled the hotel through its 
many windows with a lurid light. The two men awoke frightened. 
They imagined that the hotel was on fire, and they ran at once to the 
landlord’s room to awaken him, crying “Fire! Fire!” When the 
scoffer emerged from his room and saw the lurid light of the fire 
he clasped his hands together and cried aloud: “O Almighty God, 
O gracious and merciful God, help me in this awful peril!” One 
of the men interrupted him, saying: “You unreasonable man! You 
blasphemed God and declared all evening that there was no 
God; and now that you are in trouble you call upon Him to help 
you?” 

Alas! how many blasphemers and scoffers there are, who only 
want to know God when they stand in need of Him! 
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THE GENERAL JUDGMENT. 


BY THE REV. F. X. MCGOWAN, O. S. A. 


“Then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven; and then shall 
all the tribes of the earth mourn; and they shall see the Son of man coming 
in the clouds of heaven with much power and majesty.”—Matt. xxiv. 30. 


SYNOPSIS.—The importance of this truth. Christ's first and second com- 
ing. Opposition to this truth. In ancient days from the Jews and 
pagans; in modern days from infidels, epicureans, and materialists. 
I. Certainty of the truth proved from: 1. Law of Nature; 2. The 
Written Law, and 3. The Law of Grace. II. Reasons for a General 
Judgment: 1. Justice of God to be shown in rewarding the good and 
in punishing the wicked; 2. God’s goodness manifested in giving man 
the means of salvation, and the manner in which man has profited by 
them; 3. Solemn justification of the oppressed and their reward; 
¢ Solemn reprobation of the wicked for their sins. Examples. Con- 
clusion. 


There is probably no truth in the whole body of Christian doc- 
trine that has excited more strongly the hopes and fears of humanity 
than the doctrine of the First and the Second Coming of Jesus 
Christ on earth. His First Coming was eagerly watched for by 
His chosen people, and it was fraught with all the blessed confidence 
that the long night of four thousand years had fostered in men’s 
souls. When, however, it dawned upon a benighted world, it 
brought reprobation to the Jewish people. But it cast light upon 
outside nations, and it was weighted down with the grace of re- 
demption to the Gentiles. “Blindness in part hath happened in 
Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles should come in.” (Rom. xi. 
25.) 

The Second Coming of Christ on earth bears with it a signifi- 
cance even as important as His First Coming. For men have 
reason to fear that when their conduct shall be weighed in the 
scale of Divine justice, they will be held to a severe account, and 
will incur the wrath of the eternal Judge. 

Ever since the days of Christ opposition has been manifested 
against the acceptance of the doctrine which teaches a future gen- 
eral judgment. The carnal-minded Jews could not brook such an 
idea, because Jesus proclaimed Himself the Judge. The early 
heretics emulated the pagans in deriding what appeared to them 
as an impossible event. The same repugnance is to be found in our 
late days. Men laugh to scorn the awful judgments of God. 
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We might classify the opponents of the doctrine of a general 
judgment as “the proud infidel,” “the sensual epicurean,” and “the 
earthly materialist.” 

The proud infidel is so self-sufficient that he will not admit a 
personal God, because he wants to defy his own intelligence, or if he 
does not exclude the idea of a God, he either identifies God with 
himself or makes God the universe around him. To the infidel the 
general judgment is a fable, a myth. 

The sensual epicurean is as equally opposed to a general judgment 
as the self-willed infidel. His god is his belly, according to St. 
Paul, and he lives simply to pander to passion and to satisfy appe- 
tite. He desires no general judgment, because this lower life is his 
elysium. 

The earthly materialist is so wedded to the world and its interests 
that hé cannot perceive anything beyond this life. He worships 
Mammon, and, according to the Gospel, he cannot serve God. The 
materialist is in strong evidence in our American life. He never 
thinks of God and His judgments. His time is wholly occupied 
with gigantic speculations, with vast projects for self-aggrandize- 
ment. In practice, the materialist seems not to believe in a last ac- 
counting day when Christ shall judge the hearts of men. 

But God in His goodness has preserved the knowledge of judg- 
ment day in the deposit of faith which He bequeathed to His spouse, 
Mother Church, and His revelation lives and throbs in Catholic 
hearts despite the infidelity of men and the perversity of nations. 
Let us glance at— | 


I. The Certainty of a General Judgment. 
II. The Reasons for a General Judgment. 


I. When we say the Apostles’ Creed, we confess the event of judg- 
ment day, on which Jesus Christ shall “judge the living and the 
dead.” In the Nicene Creed we acknowledge that Jesus Christ 
“ascended into heaven, sits at the right hand of the Father, and is 
to come again with glory to judge the living and the dead.” In 
the Athanasian Creed, we say: “At whose coming all men shall 
rise again with their bodies, and shall give an account of their own 
works.” 

The certainty of a General Judgment is proved, 1. from the Law 
of Nature; 2. from the Old Testament, and 3, from the New Testa- 
ment. 
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1. That there will be at the end of time a general judgment over 
which Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, will preside was well known 
from the earliest ages. The judgment with its awful sentence pro- 
nounced in Eden was a type and a reminder of the day of the Lord 
when all nations and the world of all ages shall be summoned be- 
fore the tribunal of Christ. This truth is indicated in many passages 
of the Old Testament, but these were badly understood or entirely 
ignored by the Jewish people. A full knowledge of what both 
patriarch and prophet meant in their deliverances on this subject 
was reserved for the Christianity of later days. Before the Written 
Law was given to Israel, the patriarchs both saw in spirit and 
taught in word the event of the universal judgment. It was an- 
nounced by the patriarch Enoch, the seventh from Adam: “Behold,” 
he said, “behold the Lord coming with thousands of His saints, to 
execute judgment upon all, and to reprove all the ungodly for all 
the works of their ungodliness, whereby they have done ungodly, 
and of all the hard things, which ungodly sinners have spoken 
against God.” Here direct reference is made not only to the Lord’s 
judgment, but also to the majesty and pomp which will attend it. 
Job, who was a Gentile, and who lived in the period between Abra- 
ham and Moses, thus being altogether uninfluenced by the legisla- 
tion of the latter, testifies also to the universal judgment of the 
Lord. “What shall I do when God shall rise to judge? and when 
He shall examine, what shall I answer Him?” (Job xxxi. 14.) 
Again he says: “Who will grant me this that Thou mayst protect me 
in hell, and hide me till Thy wrath pass?” (Job xiv. 13.) We see 
that before the Written Law had been promulgated, the knowledge 
of the Day of Judgment was apparent among the peoples of the 
earth. It may have had a connection with the spiritual promise of 
the Messiah. The patriarchs certainly knew of it, and we shall see 
how later the prophets spoke of it in terms that are distinct and even 
elaborate. 

2. The testimonies relative to the General Judgment are numer- 
ous in the Old Testament, and therefore we are permitted the lib- 
erty of selection. In the spirit of prophecy Anna, the mother of 
Samuel, said: “The adversaries of the Lord shall fear Him, and 
upon them shall be thunder in the heavens: the Lord shall judge 
the ends of the earth, and He shall give empire to His King, and 
shall exalt the horn of His Christ.” (I. Kings ii. 10.) Here we 
have a direct allusion to the judgment day of the Lord, with its fear 
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and trembling and the exaltation of Jesus Christ who shall triumph 
over His enemies in the majestic environment of the day of His 
justice. Isaias, whose language and style are most elevated, also 
paints in glowing colors the dread conditions of judgment day; 
“Enter thou into the rock, and hide thee in the pit from the face of 
the fear of the Lord and from the glory of His majesty. The lofty 
eyes of man are humbled * * * and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted on that day. Because the day of the Lord of hosts shall be 
upon every one that is proud and high-minded, and upon every one 
that is arrogant, and he shall be humbled.” (Is. ii. 10-13.) Again, 
this prophet calls the day of the Lord “a cruel day, and full of in- 
dignation and of wrath and fury, to lay the land desolate and to 
destroy the sinners thereof out of it.” (Is. xiii. 9.) 

The prophet Ezechiel foretells the harrowing scene of the uni- 
versal judgment: “The end is come, the end is come upon the 
four quarters of the land. * * * I will send My wrath upon 
thee, and I will judge thee according to thy ways; and I will set all 
thy abominations against thee.” (vii. 2-3.) The prophets Joel (ch. 
ii.), Malachias (ch. iii.) and the wise man (Wisd. i. 5) make use 
of similar language; they portray judgment day as a day full of 
anguish; they call it a day of wrath, of distress, of sorrow and 
pining, a day of darkness, on which, as it was shown to Daniel ina 
vision, the four kingdoms typified by the four animals shall be 
destroyed, wiped out in a solemn manner, and transferred to the 
saints of the Most High, who will reign forever and who will com- 
mand the homage of all earthly kings.” (Daniel vii.) 

3. This truth revealed to the patriarchs in the law of nature and 
to the prophets in the written law has been communicated to us in 
the law of grace by our Blessed Saviour Himself. He has par- 
ticularized the meaning of this important event. He spoke to un- 
willing ears when He announced the day of His Second Coming to 
judge mankind; the Jews wilfully misunderstood Him and they 
maliciously corrupted Scripture to persevere in their blindness. 
We who have been born of the New Covenant acknowledge Jesus 
Christ to be the true God and true man, and we know that though 
heaven and earth may pass away, His words shall not pass away. 
(Matt. xxiv. 35.) “The son of man,” He declares, “shall come in 
the glory of His Father with His angels, and then will He render 
to every man according to his works.” (Matt. xvi. 27.) Again, 
He warns us: “Then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in 
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heaven, and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they 
shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with much 
power and majesty.” (Matt. xxiv. 30.) What a solemn, im- 
pressive spectacle! “When the Son of man shall come in His 
majesty, and all the angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the 
seat of His majesty. And all nations shall be gathered together be- 
fore Him, and He shall separate them one from another, as the shep- 
herd separateth the sheep from the goats.” (Matt. xxv. 31-32.) We 
may not know the exact day when the Lord shall come to judge man- 
kind, but we know the issue of that day: the Lord will call His 
elect to everlasting happiness, and He will send unhappy reprobates 
to never-ending misery. 

II. God does not demand of us that we serve, love and obey Him 
without giving us forcible reasons for so doing. The holy Fathers 
give many reasons for the necessity of a General Judgment. We 
select four principal ones that will enlighten us as to God’s dis- 
pensation regarding this solemn event. 

1. One of the reasons given by the Fathers of the Church for 
the General Judgment is to show with what justice Jesus Christ re- 
wards the good and punishes the wicked in the particular judgment. 
We may remark here that the Saviour is in no way bound to justify 
His conduct before His subjects. He is master absolute, and we 
are in His hands, as says the Apostle, “like clay in the potter’s 
hands.” (Rom. ix. 21.) It is only through pure condescension on 
His part that He will make known to us the motives that have led 
Him to pronounce sentence on mortals as He has done. He will 
expose these reasons in such a just and intelligent way that the 
reprobate will acknowledge the justice of their condemnation. He 
will convince all that He has not wounded justice in the punish- 
ment of the wicked, nor overpassed the limit of equitable generosity 
in the reward of the righteous. 

2. Another reason for the General Judgment is to make known 
the means of salvation which have been offered to every one of us 
in particular, and the manner in which we have employed them. 
Let us look over our past lives and consider the graces which we 
have received; graces which were common to the parish in which 
we lived, graces which were entirely personal, given solely for our 
benefit. Review in thought the sermons and instructions to which 
we have listened and the salutatory counsel which we have re- 
ceived from God’s ministers in the tribunal of Penance. Think 
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how often conscience has upbraided us and placed before our fright- 
ened gaze the picture of unrepentant death, and how often, too, we 
were so moved that we cried out: “Behold now is the acceptable 
time, behold now is the day of salvation!” (II. Cor. vi. 2.) God 
has threatened, caressed, invited, urged, implored, and chastised us. 
The day of judgment will disclose our indifference towards grace, 
our actual abuse of grace, even our rejection of grace. 

3. A further reason for a General Judgment is to make a solemn 
reparation to souls unjustly oppressed and a solemn proclamation 
of the good works of the righteous. On earth, the good are mingled 
with the wicked, and their good deeds, for many causes, are never 
viewed in an impartial light. They are persecuted by the wicked, 
and the latter seem to prosper while the former endure adversity, 
God will right all these wrongs on judgment day, and the wicked 
who received their reward on earth will be banished from the king- 
dom of heaven, while the good shall have as their eternal portion 
happiness without end. 

4. The fourth reason we adduce for the holding of the Last 
Judgment is to confound the reprobate with their sins and crimes. 
What will be the confusion of the wicked when they shall see that 
they could have merited eternal felicity, but lost it by deliberate, 
wilful malice and deception! All their sins will be disclosed; their 
hypocrisy, deceit and rashness laid bare as clear as the noontide’s 
sun. 

Let us anticipate this “great day of the Lord” by treasuring up 
merit in heaven. The judgment of God is a terrible thought. It 
has frightened even the saintliest souls. St. Jerome could do 
nothing: work, write or pray, without imagining that he heard the 
voice of the trumpet and the angel saying: “Arise, ye dead, and 
come to judgment.” St. Augustine confessed that it was the fear 
of God’s judgment that deterred him from committing many sins 
before his conversion. 

We should make the judgment day of the Lord the burden of 
our daily thought. If we fail to catch its meaning and to be moved 
by its awful conditions, we shall become in God’s sight only maimed 
and broken men, struggling desperately with issues that must de- 
termine the future. Let us wring from its reflection the secret of 
better and holier lives. Let us learn from it the lesson of shaping 
our souls to a profitable newness of life. Amen. 




















CATECHETICAL PART.* 





An Explanation of the Catechism. 


FOR THE MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASSES OF 
PAROCHIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


3 
THE EXISTENCE OF GoD. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—You attend school so as to be instructed in 
all that is good and useful. Now the most important instruction is 
the instruction about God, for it treats of the Supreme Being, His 
perfections and revelations and teaches us how we should live pious- 
ly and well upon earth, that we may one day enjoy the bliss of 
heaven with God. If you desire to attain to this great happiness 
you ought to pay great attention during religious instruction, take 
to heart the good lessons you there receive, preserve them all your 
life, and let them bear fruit a thousand fold. We shall begin the 
religious instruction with the doctrine of the existence of God. 

When any one builds a new house his first care is directed towards 
placing that house upon solid ground, which we call the foundation. 
The firmer the ground or the foundation is, so much the more firm 





Note.—The three chapters in this, and in each of the following issues 
will probably be found a sufficient task for a month’s work, as much time 
should be given to repetitions. 

*In response to many requests this Catechetical Part may 
hereafter also be had in separate form under the name of 
“THE PRACTICAL CATECHIST.” Clergymen wishing to give their 
teachers the advantage of these Practical Catechetical Instruc- 
tions will find particulars on the third page of cover of this issue. 
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will the house be that is built upon it. He who neglects to build 
his house upon firm ground will soon find that his house falls down 
again. 

Our holy religious teaching is built upon a foundation, and that is 
the belief in the existence of God, of which we shall speak to-day 
in the first religious instruction. By faith in the existence of God 
is understood that we firmly and undoubtingly believe that there is 
one God, an invisible, most perfect and Supreme Being. 

Without this belief in the existence of God the whole structure 
of our religious teaching would fall to pieces, for whosoever does 
not believe in the existence of God will not believe in God’s revela- 
tions. A man who does not believe in the existence of God will 
not fear God; neither will he keep his commandments, but will sin 
without fear. You see then that in reality our entire religious teach- 
ing rests upon the belief in the existence of God. 

In order to found this belief firmly within you I will to-day bring 
before you the proofs of the existence of God. There are six prin- 
cipal ones, namely: 


1. The creation of the world. 

2. The preservation of the world. 

3. The order of created things above and below. 

4. The voice of conscience. 

5. Revelation. 

6. The circumstance that all the peoples of the earth believe in a 
Supreme Being. 


The first proof, then, is the creation of the world. Children, you 
all like to be in the open air, you rejoice in the beautiful flowers, 
and in the song of the birds. You enjoy playing in the green fields 
and meadows; in summer time you like to sit under the shade trees, 
and you like to look for wild berries. Many of you have been out in 
the open nights, and seen the gentle moon and the stars shining. 
Dear children, it is not sufficient to look at created things in a su- 
perficial manner, and to think: this is a flower, that is a bird, that is 
a tree, there the moon, and the stars. But we must reflect whence or 
from whom they all came. Now it could never occur to a reasonable 
man that all these things existed of themselves. For instance, no 
house could rise up of itself... Masons, carpenters, joiners, lock- 
smiths, plasters have to be actively employed. If then not even 
a house, however small it might be, could erect itself, how is it pos- 
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sible that the great wide world and everything that it contains could 
exist of itself? 

Now if it is an assured fact that nothing can exist of itself we 
might ask: Was everything that exists created by man? 

We will take five, ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred workmen, and 
let them singly or all together make a flower, a blade of grass, a 
fly, or even a grain of sand. What would they accomplish? Noth- 
ing. Instead of a hundred workmen, let us take a thousand or all 
the artisans of the whole world; we will give them everything that 
they require; would they be able to produce the tiniest of creatures? 
Certainly not. Now if the visible creation, that is to say, created 
things, do not exist of themselves, and all men of the entire earth 
are unable to create anything, there must be a Being who produced 
the visible creation. Behold, children, this Supreme Being, the 
Creator of all things, is God. 

The second proof of the existence of God is: the preservation of 
the world. Whatever has been placed there or will be placed there 
by man is only for a time. Things even which appeared to have 
been made for centuries have perished. But what God has created 
will last as long as it seems good to Him. Although the beauties of 
nature pass away every year, still this perishableness is only tem- 
porary; for after a few months nature awakens again from the 
frozen sleep of winter to new glory and beauty. 

The third proof of the existence of God we will also take from 
the visible natural creation. By attentively observing the works of 
God we shall see that one creature is always subordinate to another. 
Man is above the animals, animals above plants, plants above stones, 
living creatures above inanimate ones, and the more perfect above 
the less perfect. We have every right to conclude from this that a 
creator must be above all creatures, that above all imperfect, de- 
fective, earthly beings there must be a supreme perfect Being, name- 
ly, God. The fourth proof consists in the voice of conscience. If, 
for instance, some one wants to do wrong, he hears an interior voice 
which warns him not to do so. If he does not listen to this warning 
and sins, then the interior voice reproaches him bitterly; he feels 
within him an indescribable fear and perturbation; he is afraid 
without knowing of whom, and peace and quiet have vanished from 
his heart. But when any one has done good he feels an interior 
contentment within his heart, a delight and a happiness which it is 
impossible to describe. 
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Behold, children, this inward voice which praises or blames us is 
conscience. This is not a natural, but a supernatural voice. There 
must, therefore, be a Supreme Being who has placed this voice 
within us, and this Supreme Being is God. 

The fifth proof of the existence of God is revelation. God has 
revealed Himself to men; that is to say, He has made Himself known 
to them. God said to our first parents in Paradise: ‘Eat not the 
fruit of the forbidden tree. If you eat therefrom you shall die.” 
When, notwithstanding this, they sinned, God made known to them 
His displeasure, and ordained for each one the punishment deserved. 
Later God revealed Himself to Cain. “Why art thou so angry and 
why is thy countenance fallen? Behold, if thou doest good, thou 
art as dear to Me as thy brother Abel.” 

Furthermore God revealed Himself to Noe: “Make thee an 
ark, for I will bring the waters of a great flood upon the earth to 
destroy all flesh.” To Abraham God revealed Himself several times: 
“Walk before Me,” said God to him, “and be perfect.” When 
Abraham was about to sacrifice his onlv son, Isaac, to God, (sod said 
to him: “TI will bless thee, and thou shalt be filled with blessings. 
All the people of the earth shall be blessed in thee.” 

God revealed Himself to the Israelites in the law through 
Moses, to whom He gave the ten commandments upon Mount Sinai. 

In the new law God revealed Himself to men by His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

But if God has revealed Himself to men, there must then be a 
God, for only a being who is really present can reveal Himself. 

The sixth proof of the existence of God is this, that all the peoples 
of the whole world believe in the existence of a Supreme Being. 
The savages call Him Manitou (the great spirit), the Mohamma- 
dens call Him Allah, the Jews call Him Elohim, Adonai, Jehovah, 
but we Christians call Him God. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
even believed in numerous gods, because they had the idea that the 
operations of the Supreme Being were so infinite that one God was 
not sufficient for them. 

There are people who to this day look upon the sun and the fire 
as gods and worship these elements, so profoundly is the belief in 
the existence of a Supreme Being founded amongst all the peoples 
of the earth. Even if the idea of a Supreme Being is different with 
many people, obscure and confused, still this fact is a proof to us 
that there must be a Supreme Being, there must be a God. For this 
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reason the Apostles’ Creed (which contains briefly everything that 
a Christian ought to believe) begins with the words: “I believe 
in God,” that is to say: I believe that there is a Supreme Being. 

I have, then, by incontestable proofs proved to you the existence 
of God. 

Notwithstanding this, and although the visible world alone is 
sufficient to prove this belief, there are still men who are so blinded 
as to deny the existence of God. They are called atheists. It is 
hardly credible that a man could go so far. Holy Writ calls these 
men fools, when it says: “The fool only says in his heart: There 
is no God.” 

I would willingly have kept silent on this subject, but it is possible 
that later in life you may meet persons of this kind. I consider it 
my duty to draw your attention to this, and to warn you against 
associating with them. Believe them not, and accept none of their 
maxims! Be all the more faithful and firm in your belief in the 
existence of God. This faith will encourage you to learn to know 
God better, the knowledge of God will lead you to the love of God, 
the love of God to be obedient to Him, as well as to fear Him. The 
fear of God will preserve you from every sin and be an incentive 
to virtue and piety. Thus your belief in the existence of God will 
become the basis and foundation of your eternal salvation. Now 
so as to convince myself that you were attentive during the instruc- 
tion to-day, and that you have understood and observed everything, 
we will have a repetition of it all. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day during the religious instruction? Of 
belief in the existence of God. 

2. What does it mean to believe in the existence of God? It means to 
believe firmly that there is a God, a Supreme Being. 

3. How did I denote the belief in the existence of God? As the basis 
and foundation of our holy religion. 

4. Why is the belief in the existence of God the basis or foundation of 
our holy religious teaching? Because our whole religious teaching rests 
upon this belief. 

5. How explain this? He who does not believe in the existence of God 
does not believe in revelation and in the commandments of God. 

6. Will any one who does not believe in the commandments of God keep 
the same? No, they will not keep them. 

7. And what would they draw down upon themselves by sin? Eternal 
damnation. 
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8. What did I bring forward so as to confirm and strengthen within you 
the belief in the existence of God? You brought forward several proofs, 

9. — the exact number of these? You brought forward six different 
proofs. 

10. Which was the first? The creation of the visible world. 

11. What is understood by the visible world? We understand thereby 
all visible created things. 

12. Mention some visible created things? The sun, moon, and stars, 
mountain and valley, land and sea, springs, brooks, rivers, men and animals, 
plants and stones. 

13. Who created all these? God created all these. 

14. Could these things exist of themselves? No; they could not exist 
of themselves. 

15. Why not? Because the least thing could not exist of itself. 


16. When a house is being built what workmen have to be actively em- 
ployed upon it? Masons, bricklayers, carpenters, blacksmiths, plasterers, 
etc., etc., have to be actively employed. 


_ 9%. Could the whole of creation, the boundless universe have existed of 
itself? No. 

18. Perhaps the visible world was made by men and artisans? No; it 
was not made by men and artisans. 

19. How do you know this? Because neither one nor several artisans 
are capable of creating the least thing in the visible world. 


20. If then the visible world neither existed of itself nor was created by 
man, what do we conclude? That there is a Supreme Being who created 
everything. 

21. Who is this Supreme Being? This Supreme Being is God. 

22. What was the second proof that I brought forward for the existence 
of God? The preservation of the world. 

23. What does it mean that God preserves the world? It means that 
God lets the world continue as He wills and as long as He wills. 


24. How long has the world lasted? Many thousands of years. 

25. How much longer will it continue? As long as God pleases. 

26. How in comparison are all things made and produced by man? They 
soon perish despite the will of man. 

27. Yes; but the beauties of nature perish every year? This change is 
only a temporary change, because in the Spring nature awakes again in all 
its glory and beauty. 

28. By what arrangement of nature does God provide for the growth of 
the plants? By sunshine and rain. 

_ 29. Would one man, or all men together, be able to make the sun shine 
or bring down rain for one single hour? No! men are not able to do this. 


30. Now if men cannot preserve the world, and all that it contains, 
what are we to conclude from this? That there must be a Supreme Being 
who preserves the whole world. 


31. What was the third proof of the existence of God? That in the 
whole visible creation one being is always subordinate to the others. 


32. Explain this to me by some examples? Man is above the animal, 
the animal above the plants, plants above stones, living creatures above 
inanimate ones, the perfect above the imperfect. 

33. What ought we to conclude from this? That there must be a Supreme 
Being who is above all creatures. 
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34. Who is this Supreme Being? This Supreme and perfect Being is 
God. 
. What was the fourth proof which I gave you of the existence of 
God? The voice of conscience. 
36. What does the voice of conscience say when we are tempted to do 
anything wrong? Our conscience warns us not to do the wrong. 


37. What does our conscience say when we do good? It praises us. 

What does our conscience say when we do wrong? It blames and 
reproaches us. 

If then the voice of our conscience is sacred what do we conclude 
from this? That there is a Supreme Being who has placed this voice 
within us. 

40. What was the fifth proof of the existence of God? That all the 
peoples of the earth believe in a Supreme Being. 

41. What do the savages call the Supreme Being in whom they believe? 
They call him Manitou. 

. How many gods did the ancient Greeks and Romans believe in? 

They believed in numerous gods. 

43.. Why did they believe in numerous gods? Because they imagined that 
one Supreme Being was not sufficient to rule the whole world. 


44. What visible objects are to-day worshipped as god by many heathens? 
The sun and fire. 

45. What should we conclude from this that all the peoples of the 
earth believe in a Supreme Being? We should conclude that there must 
be a Supreme Being. 

46. What was the sixth proof of the existence of God? The sixth proof 
is revelation. 

47. What does this mean: God revealed Himself to men? God has made 
Himself known to men. 

48. To whom, and where did God first reveal Himself? To our first 
parents in Paradise. 

49. What did God say to them? God said: “Eat of all the trees in the 
garden but not of this tree. If you eat thereof you shall die.” 


50. When notwithstanding, our first parents transgressed the command- 
ment of God, what did God make known to them? God made known to them 
His displeasure. 

51. In what way? He punished them. 

52. How did God reveal Himself to Cain? God said to him: “Why art 
thou so angry, and why is thy countenance fallen? Behold, if,” ete. 

53. When Cain in spite of God’s warning sinned, and murdered his 
brother Abel, what did God make known to him? God made known to him 
His displeasure. 

54. In what way? By announcing to him his punishment. 

55. How did God reveal himself to Noe? God said to him: “Build a 
large ark, for I have decided to destroy the whole human race.” 

56. How often did God reveal Himself to Abraham? God revealed Him- 
self to Abraham several times. 

57. What did God say to Abraham so as to preserve him from idolatry? 
— away from thy country and thy people into a land which I will show 
thee.” 

58. How did God reveal Himself to Abraham to try his obedience? God 
= : “Go up into Mount Morea and sacrifice thy son Isaac to Me as a burnt- 
offering. 
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59. What promises did God make to the obedient Abraham? God said 
to him: “Because thou hast done this, I will bless thee, and thou shalt be 
filled with blessing. Through one of thy descendants the people of the 
whole earth shall be blessed.” 


60. Through whom did God reveal Himself to the people of Israel? 
Through Moses. 


61. How did God reveal Himself through Moses? He gave him the 
ten commandments for the Israelites. 


; “nl Can a Being who does not exist reveal itself? No, it cannot reveal 
itself. 


63. Now if God really revealed Himself to man what is the consequence? 
That God must exist. 


64. Do all men believe in the existence of a Supreme Being? No, there 
are men who deny the existence of God. 


65. What are these men called? They are called atheists. 


66. What does Holy Writ call those men who do not believe in the 
existence of God? Holy Writ calls them fools. 


67. What does that particular verse of Scripture say? “Only the fool 
says in his heart: There is no God.” 


68. Why does Holy Writ call such men fools? Because they behold 
the works of God, and yet they do not believe in Him. 


69. And why further? Because such men on account of their unbelief 
are the cause of their own perdition. 


70. What should you do, if in the course of your life you should happen 
to meet such unbelieving, atheistical persons? We should not listen to their 
conversation, nor be led astray by their unbelief. 


71. In what ought you firmly believe? In the existence of God. 


72. What will this belief encourage you to do? It will encourage us to 
learn to know God better. 


at To what will the knowledge of God lead you? To love and obey 
od. 


74. What glorious reward will those men partake of who know God, 
love Him and serve Him? Everlasting bliss. 


You see, then, from to-day’s instruction that belief in the ex- 
istence of God is the foundation of our entire religious teaching and 
the cause of our everlasting bliss. 


II. 
On THE END AND AIM; or, THE VOCATION OF MAN. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In our religious instruction to-day we come 
to the doctrine of the end and aim of man. By aim is understood a 
point which we strive to reach directly or indirectly. The marks- 
man aims at a target, the centre of which he strives to hit. Athletes 
erect for themselves a pole and aim to climb to its highest point. 
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Man, too, in this world has an aim set for him which he should en- 
deavor to reach with all the powers of his mind and body. In- 
stead of the end and aim of man, we can also say the vocation of 
man. For instance, everything created by God has a vocation, a 
purpose. You will understand this better in regard to sensible 
things. For instance, the sun is there to light the day, the moon 
is there to illumine the night, flowers are there to gladden man 
by the splendor of their colors or by their delicious perfume, the 
birds are there to rejoice us with their sweet songs or to be useful 
to us in other ways. Water quenches our thirst, it serves to wash, 
to cook, to bleach, etc., and you may take any created thing you 
like—each one has its purpose, its vocation. 

Now we spoke in the last religious instruction of the subordina- 
tion of created things, how man was above the animal, plants and 
stones, and was, therefore, a more noble creature and must have a 
nobler vocation. Regarding man’s vocation the catechism says in 
answer to the question: “For what purpose are we upon earth?” 
“We are upon earth to know God, to love Him, to serve Him, and 
thereby to attain heaven.” 

These four vocatiors of man stand together in the most intimate 
union, because one proceeds from the other. Our first vocation, 
then, is this: “to know God.” We can learn to know some one: 


1. By his exterior, that is to say, his person. 
2. Interiorly, that is to say, by his character and disposition. 


We learn to know some one personally if we see him several times, 
and we learn to know his disposition and his character if we asso- 
ciate with him for any length of time. Now, God being a pure 
spirit and having no body, we can only learn to know Him by His 
Being, his perfections. God has given to man powers of the soul, 
reason and understanding wherewith he may learn to know Him. 

Now what are the means by which we arrive at the knowledge of 


God ? 


1. By observing created things, the visible world. 
2. By minding the voice of conscience. 
3. By revelation. 


It is, therefore, the affair of every Christian to draw out, as it 
were, the knowledge of God from three sources. 
We are exhorted thereto by the holy Apostle Paul with these 
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words: “Be fruitful in every good work, and increase in the knowl- 
- edge of God.” Now, when we know God in His infinite perfections 
and in His boundless goodness, this knowledge of God leads us 
first of all to the esteem and love of God. He who knows God and 
His perfections well will esteem Him as the Supreme Good; he will 
have an ardent desire to please Him, and to be united with Him 

forever ; that is, to possess Him eternally. 

Out of this ardent love and sacrifice to God there arises of itself 
obedience towards God, for when we really love any one we gladly 
and willingly fulfil his wishes. This cheerful fulfilling of the 
divine will and laws, this unconditional subordination and subjection 
of man’s will to the will of God is called serving God. 

Therefore the Apostle St. John says: “We thereby see that we 
know God if we keep His commandments.” And in another place 
Holy Scripture says: “He who has my commandments and keeps 
them, he it is that loveth me.” To serve God, therefore, is to do 
His holy will. But how should we serve God? Answer: Not 
from servile fear, but from childlike love. We ought not to be 
driven to serve God through fear of punishment, but from childlike 
love. So as to encourage men to fulfil the divine will, God promises 
them heaven, that is, to share with them that bliss which He Him- 
self enjoys. Therefore the catechism asks further: “But what 
will happen to those who do not know God, who do not love Him 
and serve Him?” The answer is: “God will cast them off forever.” 

The punishment of the wicked consists, therefore, in this, that they 
are to be banished and rejected by God, and not only for a certain 
length of time, but forever, so that from this condition of banish- 
ment there is no deliverance. Therefore, you see, dear children, how 
necessary it is to know God, to love Him and serve Him. 

For this reason Jesus said to Martha, who was more anxious about 
the household: “Thou art troubled about many things; only one 
thing is necessary. Mary hath chosen the better part.” 

One would think that all men would be reasonable enough to 
perceive the necessity of knowing God, of loving Him and serving 
Him, only this is not the case. If we look around us in the world 
we shall find that many persons strive more eagerly after other things 
than after the knowledge and love of God, namely, after the pos- 
session of temporal goods and the satisfying of their sensual de- 
sires and inclinations. Such people are called children of the world, 
and of their striving Holy Scripture says: “Everything that is in 
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the world is pride of the eye, pride of the flesh and the pomp of 
life.” I exhort you, children, not to be deluded by the example of 
these worldly persons! All the pleasures of this world cannot pro- 
cure for you a true and lasting satisfaction. True happiness is 
found only in the knowledge, love and service of God, as well as in 
union with God. Just observe closely the life of these worldly per- 
sons. How they run and hunt after the possession of temporal 
goods! How they worry night and day so as to become rich and 
thereby obtain the means of enjoying themselves. And when they 
have enjoyed all the pleasures which this world offers, what have 
they left? Nothing. And if they had become possessed of all the 
wealth and treasures of this earth, can they take the least thing 
with them into eternity? Certainly not. But what care do these 
worldly people take of their immortal souls? Absolutely none. 
They never think about God; they do not pray to Him; they sel- 
dom or never go to church; they never listen to the Word of God; 
they are lukewarm about receiving the sacraments; they go to Con- 
fession and Holy Communion seldom or not at all. Briefly, all 
spiritual life is dead within them. Their whole existence is nothing 
but work; eating, drinking and sleeping. They resemble the five 
foolish virgins, who wanted to light the bridegroom into the mar- 
riage, and took lamps with them, but no oil. By the oil of the wise 
virgins we understand the good works which we should practice, 
the good example which we should let shine before our fellowmen. 
But as the foolish virgins could not enter into the marriage, so also 
will those persons be shut out from the vision of God and the 
bliss of heaven, who their whole life long care only for their body 
and temporal affairs, but do nothing for their soul and their eternal 
welfare. The catechism asks further: “What must we do if we 
wish to know God, to love and serve Him?” 
We should: 


1. Believe everything that God has revealed. 

2. Keep all the commandments God has commanded us to keep. 

3. Make use of the means of grace God has ordained for our sal- 
vation. 


The first requisite, then, is this: that we believe everything that 
God has revealed, for faith alone teaches us what our aim and voca- 
tion is upon earth, and what awaits us in the next life. However, 
faith without works (like a body without a soul) is dead. Conse- 
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quently our faith must bear fruit, and show itself in works. The 
fruit of a lively faith is the fulfilling of the will of God—obedience. 
For that reason we must, secondly, keep the commandments which 
God has commanded us to keep. Therefore, Jesus once spoke these 
memorable words: “Not everyone that says to me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but they who do the will of 
my Father.” Now as weak men we are incapable of keeping the 
commandments of God by our own strength; we need supernatural 
assistance. Therefore, God comes to meet us with His graces, 
Those who wish to receive them must make use of those means of 
grace by which man is made a partaker in God’s graces, namely, 
the holy sacraments. 

The catechism asks further: ‘How do we get a right knowledge 
of the truths of divine faith, of the commandments, and of the means 
of grate?” The answer says: “By Christian instruction.” To in- 
struct means: To teach some one that which is useful and to make 
known something which was not known before. 

Christian instruction is the teaching and informing of a Christian 
in all that which Jesus Himself taught and which He commanded 
His Church to teach until the end of the world. 

Now, the book which contains Christian instruction is called the 
catechism. Catechism in a wider sense is a book in which any in- 
struction is given by question and answers. There can, therefore, 
be a catechism on botany, entomology and so forth. Generally, 
however, by a catechism we mean a book which contains the Chris- 
tian doctrine in questions and answers. 

Of what, then, does the catechism treat? 

It treats: 


1. Of faith. 

2. Of the commandments, and 

3. Of the means of grace, namely, of the holy sacraments and 
prayer. 


Accordingly the catechism is divided into three parts, of which 
the first contains the doctrines of faith, the second the doctrines of 
morals, and the third the doctrines of the means of grace. 

We will now have a repetition of all that we have gone through 
to-day : 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what did we speak to-day in the religious instruction? Of the end 
and aim, or of the vocation of man. 

2. How many aims are there? There are two kinds of aims, natural 
aims, and supernatural aims. 

When the marksman erects a target so as to hit the centre with his 

weapon, what kind of aim is that? It is a natural aim. 

. When an athlete places a pole in position so as to be able to climb 
to the very top, what kind of aim is that? That is also a natural aim. 

5. Of what aim is there question in the catechism? Of the end of man. 

6. Is that a natural or a supernatural aim? It is a supernatural aim. 

7. Why? Because it is not directed towards our body but towards our 
soul. 

8. What is understood by vocation? By vocation is understood the 
purpose for which a thing is intended. 

9. Now what is man’s vocation? To know God, love Him and serve 
Him, that he may one day enter into heaven. 

1o. As man is the noblest of all creatures, what about his vocation? 
It must be the noblest. 

11. We will take one of man’s subordinate creatures, the animal. Why 
does the animal exist? To serve man. 

12, Is man also in this world merely to eat, sleep, work, and so on? 
No, man has a higher vocation, because he is the chief of all creatures. 

13. Why is man the principal creature of God? Because he has an 
immortal soul to enjoy God forever. 

14. The first then is the knowledge of God. How can we learn to know 
a person? By his personality, his disposition and character. 

15. How do we know a person’s disposition? By being frequently with 
him. 

16. What do we learn about him thereby? We learn to know his good 
and bad qualities. 

17. Can we learn to know God by His body or His visible Person? No, 
we cannot know God, etc. 

18. Why not? Because God has no body. 

19. What then can we learn to know about God? His Being, or in 
other words, His perfections. 

20. What has God given to man whereby he may learn to know Him? 
God has given him the powers of the soul: reason and understanding. 

21. But how far can we know God with our reason and our understanding? 
Only partially. 

22. Which of God’s perfections can we learn to know from the things 
He has created? His omnipotence, His goodness, His wisdom. 

23. How then do we know God more fully than by our reason and under- 
standing? By revelation. 

24. How do we learn to know God by the powers of our mind and 
revelation? We learn to know Him as the most perfect spirit. 

25. Why as the most perfect spirit? Because He possesses all good 
qualities in the highest degree. 

26. What does God deserve, because He possesses all the good qualities 
in the highest degree? God deserves to be loved above all. 
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27. How should we love God? We should love God above all things, 

28. To what does the knowledge of God lead us? It leads us to the 
love of God. 

29. In what can the love of God consist? It can consist in words and 
in works. 

30. Which is the right kind of love which God expects of us? Love in 
works. 

31. What instruction does the catechism give us concerning the love of 
God? 1. That we should love God above all things as the supreme good, 
2. We should give ourselves to Him entirely (to be His for time and 
eternity). 3. We should strive to please Him in all our actions. (To do 
everything that pleases Him and avoid everything that displeases Him.) 
4. That we should wish to be united with Him eternally in heaven. 

32. In what way does a Christian best prove his love for God? By ob- 
serving His commandments. 

33. Whence do you know this? From the words of Jesus Himself: 
“He who has My commandments, and keeps them, he it is that loves me.” 

34. What else can we call the keeping of the commandments? We can 
also say: To serve God. 

35. Why must we serve God? Because He is our Lord. 

36. How did He become our Lord? By creating us. 

37. If God is the Lord, what are we human beings? We are His servants, 

38. What does it mean to serve God? To serve God means to do His 
holy will. 

39. Where is the will of God briefly contained? In the ten command- 
ments. 

40. From what motive should we serve God and keep His command- 
ments? Because of our love for Him. 

41. When are our motives imperfect? When we only keep the com- 
mandments of God for fear of hell or from selfishness, so that God may 
reward us with heaven. 

42. The catechism asks: What will become of those who will not know, 
love, and serve God? God will cast them from Him. 

43. For how long? For all eternity. 

44. What proof of this can you give me from Holy Scripture? Holy 
Scripture says: “The unprofitable servant cast ye out into the exterior 
darkness. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

45. What is then most necessary in this life? In this life the most 
necessary thing is, that we should know, love, and serve God. 


46. How can you prove this to me from Holy Scripture? Jesus said to 
Martha: “Thou art anxious about many things, Mary hath chosen the 
better part.” 


47. What was Martha anxious about? She was anxious about temporal 
things, to entertain Jesus well, etc. 


48. Are all men as zealously striving to know God, to love and serve Him 
as they ought to? No, they are not all striving as zealously, etc. 


49. After what do most people seek? They strive after temporal goods. 


50. Why do they strive so much after temporal goods? So as to satisfy 
their sensual desires and inclinations, and to enjoy themselves. 


51. What is man’s longing for temporal goods called? It is called avarice. 


52. What do you denote man’s longing to satisfy his sensual desires and 
inclinations? This is called “love of pleasure.” 
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. Whom do men forget by their avarice and love of pleasure? They 
forget God, they turn away from Him. 

54. How does this turning away from God show itself? They do not 
think of God, nor do they pray to Him, they do not care to hear the word 
of God, or to receive the Sacraments. 

55. To what are their thoughts and aspirations directed? 1. To the 
acquisition of temporal goods, and 2. To the satisfying of their sensual desires 
and inclinations. 

56. What did I tell you about sensual pleasures and enjoyments? That 
they do not give us true contentment. 

57. What can alone make us truly and enduringly happy? The knowl- 
edge and love of God. 

58. What does it mean to instruct? To instruct means: To teach. 

59. What is understood by Christian instruction? Instruction in the 
teachings of Jesus. 


60. What is that book called which contains Christian instruction? That 
book is called the catechism. 

61. How is the instruction imparted in a catechism? By questions and 
answers. 

62. Of what then does the catechism treat? The catechism treats: 1. Of 
Faith. 2. Of the Commandments. 3. Of the Means of Grace. 


63. Where is the instruction in the teachings of Jesus imparted? In the 
church and in the school. 


64. What then should those persons do who wish to be instructed in the 
teachings of Jesus? They should attend diligently Christian instruction. 


65. What does it mean to attend diligently? Not to neglect any of the 
lessons on religion. 


66. What does it mean to assist at them with attention? To listen to 
all that is said. 

67. Why ought you to assist at religious instruction with diligence and 
attention? That we may know God rightly, learn to love and serve Him 
and thereby attain our highest aim. 


68. Do all Christians attend religious instruction, particularly sermons 
and Christian doctrine as diligently and attentively as they ought to? No, 
very many persons neglect religious instruction. 


I will tell you more about this subject; in particular, I will give 
you the reasons why many Christians neglect hearing sermons, and 
listening to the word of God. The reasons are twofold: Indiffer- 
ence and pride. The indifferent ones care not whether they are in- 
structed in their holy religion or not, whether they know what is 
necessary for salvation or not. Whereas the proud consider them- 
selves sufficiently instructed, and therefore are ashamed to assist at 
sermons and religious instruction. 

Even if we are instructed in our holy religion it is necessary to 
hear the word of God, that we may not forget it. If we do put fresh 
oil in the lamp it will go out. Besides, we shall always hear some- 
thing new at every instruction that we never heard before. 
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Never be lukewarm, then, in listening to the word of God. As 
the bees collect wax and honey from the flowers and blossoms, so 
ought you to obtain from religious instruction zeal to do good, con- 
solation in suffering, and courage in the combat against evil. 

The hearing of the divine word will always remind you of your 
highest aim, and at the same time teach you how you may most 
surely attain this aim. 


III. 
On FaIrtH. 
I. IDEA AND OBJECT OF FAITH. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In the last lesson on religion we heard that 
faith was the first requisite for salvation. The first chapter, there- 
fore, treats of the doctrine of Faith. The doctrine of Faith is again 
divided into three sub-divisions and treats, firstly, of the idea and 
object of Faith, secondly, of the necessity of Faith, and thirdly, of 
the qualities of Faith. We come, therefore, to-day to the doctrine on 
the idea and object of Faith. 

The idea of Faith tells us what Faith is, in what it consists. The 
object of Faith tells what we should believe. 

The catechism asks: ‘What is Faith as possessed by a Catholic?” 
The answer says: “Faith is a virtue infused by God into our souls, 
by which we believe without doubting what God has revealed, and 
proposes by His Church to our belief. 

Herein is contained then: 

1. That Faith is a virtue granted to us by God, a present, and 
a gift of God’s grace; also that a man and Christian has not Faith 
of himself. 

2. That we not only must believe what God has revealed, but also 
what He has proposed to our belief through His Holy Catholic 
Church. 

3. That we must believe all this undoubtingly, firmly, uncondi- 
tionally, and not think that this or that which Faith teaches us 
could be otherwise. 

The Catechism puts the question: “Why must we believe all that 
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God has revealed?” The answer is: “Because God is the eternal 
and infallible truth.” God is the eternal truth, because He has ever, 
that is from eternity, revealed only the truth. God is the infallible 
truth because He can neither err nor lie, nor make a mistake. What 
means, “All that God has revealed?” “It means all that God has 
made known for our salvation by the Patriarchs and Prophets, and 
at last by His Son Jesus Christ and the Apostles.” God, in His in- 
finite love for mankind, wished by revelation to become as it were 
our Teacher. He wished to impart to us in the plainest and most 
complete manner all that which weuld render us happy for time and 
eternity. This communication of God to mankind for their salva- 
tion is called Revelation. Revelation is divided into the revelation 
of the Old Law and the revelation of the New Law. 

By the Old Law we mean the time before the coming of Jesus 
Christ, and by the New Law the time after Jesus Christ. By the 
revelations of the Old Testament we mean those revelations which 
were given to mankind before the coming of Jesus Christ. In the 
Old Testament God revealed Himself to our first parents in Para- 
dise, then to the righteous Noe, the obedient and peace-loving 
Abraham, then to Moses and the Prophets. But to fill up the meas- 
ure of His love, God revealed Himself in the New Testament by 
His Beloved Son Jesus Christ and His messengers, the Apostles. 

The Old Law lasted, as you know, from the creation of the world 
until the birth of Jesus Christ, and embraces a period of nearly 4,000 
years. Since the coming of Jesus Christ 1,900 years have passed. 
The question is, therefore: “Do we still know to-day what God 
has revealed?” Answer: “Yes, we know it yet.” “How did what 
God has revealed come down to us?” “What God has revealed has 
come down to us partly written and partly by word of mouth; 
written in Holy Scripture or the Bible; verbally by tradition. We 
divide, therefore, the revelations of God into the written and the 
unwritten Word of God. The written Word of God is Holy Scrip- 
ture, or the Bible; the unwritten Word of God is Tradition or verbal 
delivery.” ‘What is the Holy Scripture?” “The Holy Scripture is 
a collection of books which were written by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, and acknowledged by the Church as the Word of God.” 

The Holy Scripture contains, therefore, the revelation of the 
Divine Will, as it instructs us concerning the nature of God, of the 
vocation of man and his duties towards God, towards his neighbor, 
and towards himself. The Holy Scripture is not like any other 
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book, the mere work of man, but it was written by men who were 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

It is called “Holy Scripture” because it contains only holy truths 
and holy doctrines, the Word of God itself, as it has always been 
acknowledged by the Church. 

“Of what books does the Old Testament consist ?” 

1. Of Twenty-one Historical Books. 

2. Of Seven Moral Books. 

3. Of Seventeen Prophetical Books. 

a. Historical books contain history. The historical books of the 
Old Testament tell us about— 

1. The history of the creation of the world; of our first parents in 
Paradise and their fall. 

2. The manner and way in which the first men worshipped God | 
until the time when Jesus Christ was born. 

3. What preparations and arrangements God had made for the 
worthy reception of the Redeemer. 

4. Lastly, the Historical Books of the Old Testament give us a 
series of examples of virtue, thereby encouraging us to obey God, 
to be pure of heart, to be patient in suffering, etc. 

b. Of seven Moral Books. The Moral Books serve for general 
instruction. To the Moral Books of the Old Testament belong in 
particular the Psalms, the Proverb of King Solomon, the Book of 
Wisdom, the Canticle of Canticles, the Book of Job. All these 
Moral Books warn us in general of sin and encourage us to a pure 
life. 

c. The seventeen Prophetical Books derive their name from the 
Prophets, because they contain the Prophecies. To prophesy means 
to foretell coming events. The Prophetical Books contain prophe- 
cies relating especially to the promised Redeemer, His birth and His 
kingdom. The Prophetical Books were written by the four great 
and the twelve lesser Prophets. The words “great” and “less” do 
not apply to the stature of the Prophets, but they imply that the 
great Prophets prophesied more and the lesser Prophets less. The 
four great Prophets are called Isaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel and Daniel. 
The lesser Prophets were Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Micheas, 
Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacharias and Malachias. 

Of what books does the New Testament consist ? 

1. Of the four Gospels according to St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke and St. John. Gospel means glad tidings. They were so 
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called because they proclaimed the glad tidings that we were to be- 
come reconciled with God again through Jesus Christ. The four 
Gospels were not written by Jesus Himself nor during His lifetime, 
but they were written first after His ascension, as the Christian re- 
ligion was already widespread by the four Evangelists, who were 
divinely inspired. You may have noticed that in representations 
of the four evangelists each one has a particular emblem, which I 
will now explain to you. 

The holy Evangelist Matthew has the emblem of a man, because 
he begins his Gospel with the genealogy and the birth of Jesus. 

The Evangelist St. Mark has the picture of a lion, because he be- 
gins his Gospel with the first call to penance. 

The Evangelist St. Luke has the picture of a sacrificial calf, be- 
cause he narrates in particular that which relates to the sacrifice of 
Jesus. 

The holy Evangelist John, the picture of an eagle, because he lifts 
himself above the angels and everything created. 

2. Of the Acts of the Apostles. They were written by St. Luke 
and relate the selection of the Apostle Matthias instead of Judas, 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, the founding of the first Christian 
community at Jerusalem, the persecution of the Apostles, the impri- 
sonment of St. Peter, the beheading of St. James, the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen, the conversion of Saul, of the adventures and experi- 
ences of the twelve Apostles in general, after the Ascension of Jesus, 
the spreading of the teaching of Jesus amongst the heathen, and the 
journey of the Apostle St. Paul until his arrival in Rome, where he 
was beheaded. 

3. Of the Apostolical Epistles, namely, fourteen Epistles of St. 
Paul, and seven by other Apostles. These contain excellent ex- 
hortations and instructions for the superior of a community as well 
as for the faithful of the Church of Christ. 

4. Of the Apocalypse of St. John. This contains prophesies 
about the kingdom of Christ upon earth, of the victory of the teach- 
ing of Jesus over both His arch enemies, namely, Judaism, and 
heathendom; all this is told by different apparitions and visions. 
It speaks at length of the resurrection of the dead, of the glorious 
reward of the blessed in heaven, and the awful misery of the repro- 
bate. 

Now some people might doubt whether the Holy Scripture is 
genuine, that is to say whether it had come down to us unfalsified, 
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whether anything had been omitted, or added to it, if anything in 
it had been changed. Answer: Yes, the Holy Scripture has come 
down to us unfalsified, for the Church used every imaginable care to 
prevent the very least falsification, and the Holy Ghost Himself, as 
the Church’s Helper, kept guard over it so that not the slightest fal- 
sification of the Holy Scripture could take place in its translation 
from one language to another, or in being copied. If a few events 
are related in a different way, that is to say, in other words, this 
slight deviation changes nothing of the contents of the facts and 
events therein related. 

The Catechism asks further: “Is it enough to believe only those 
doctrines which are contained in the Holy Scripture?” “No, we 
must also believe Tradition, 1.e., those revealed truths which the 
Apostles preached, but did not commit to writing. St. Paul, there- 
fore, exforts the first Christians by saying: “Therefore, brethren, 
stand fast, and hold the traditions which you have learned, whether 
by word or by our Epistle.” (II. Thess. ii. 14.) 

Why did not the Apostles write all that Jesus taught? Because 
Christ did not commission them to write but to preach His doctrine. 
“Go ye therefore and teach all nations,” but not, Write it all 
down. 

The unwritten Word of God is called Tradition because it has 
been handed down in the Catholic Church from the time of the 
Apostles to the present day. But why must we believe Tradition, 
as well as what is contained in the Holy Scripture? Because 
Catholic Tradition was revealed by God, as well as that which is 
contained in the Holy Scripture, and only differs from it inasmuch 
as it is not written down. 

The holy, Evangelists only wrote, therefore, to give a brief sketch 
of the life, works and teachings of Jesus. 

Tradition is even necessary, because it can and does determine how 
a passage of Holy Scripture may be interpreted, when there exists 
a doubt about it, 7.¢e., about its interpretation. In this sense all the 
Councils of the Church express themselves, in particular, the fourth 
Council of the Church at Constantinople, in the year 869, where it 
expressly teaches: “That we must accept with reverence and ob- 
serve the laws and institutions of the Apostles and of the Catholic 
Church, whether they be written down or preserved by Tradition.” 

That we may venerate Tradition, it is necessary to know through 
whom Tradition has been handed down to us, namely, the Holy 
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Fathers of the Church. It was these men who by the sanctity of 
their lives as well as by their eminent gift of teaching distinguished 
themselves and have always been acknowledged by the Church as 
authentic witnesses of Tradition. 

“What, then, must the Catholic Christian in general believe?” 
“He must believe all that God has revealed and the Catholic Church 
proposes to his belief, whether it be contained in the Holy Scripture 
or not.” 

The proof of this, that we must believe the teaching of the Catho- 
lic Church, as well as what God has revealed, we take from the Holy 
Scripture. Jesus said to His Apostles: “He that heareth you, hear- 
eth me.” He then who hears the Church, hears Jesus Christ, and 
whoever hears Jesus Christ hears God. 

“Why is it necessary that the Catholic Church should propose the 
revealed truths to our belief?” ‘Because it is only from the Catho- 
lic Church that we can infallibly know what God has revealed.” 
The Catholic Church takes the place of Jesus Christ upon earth. For 
He said expressly to His Apostles: “As the Father hath sent Me, 
so do I send you.” Wherefore He granted them the assistance of 
the Holy Ghost. 

“How can we infallibly know from the Catholic Church alone 
what God has revealed?” 

1. “Because it is from the Catholic Church only that we have the 
Scripture and Tradition which contain the Divine Revelations. The 
chiefs of the Catholic Church as the lawful successors of the Apos- 
tles collected the Holy Scripture most carefully with the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost and guarded them conscientously that not one of 
these writings should become falsified. 

2. “Because it is through the Catholic Church alone that we in- 
fallibly know the true meaning of the Scripture and Tradition. 

The Holy Scripture does not explain itself, it must be explained 
by some one. Therefore, Jesus said to His Apostles: “Go ye and 
teach.” Many passages of Holy Scripture can be interpreted differ- 
ently. But the living teacher can explain the true and right mean- 
ing. 

May no one, then, presume to explain the Scripture and Tradi- 
tion contrary to the interpretation of the Catholic Church? 

No, for this would be as if he understood the Scripture and 
Tradition better than the Holy Ghost, Who inspires the Church 
with the true meaning of it. The Holy Ghost, Who inspired the 
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Apostles when they wrote the Holy Scripture is to-day still the 
Helper of the Catholic Church, so that she may explain the right 
meaning of the Holy Scripture. If each one were to interpret the 
Holy Scripture as he liked, by degrees its truth would be lost and 
Faith would no longer have a firm foundation: It is therefore 
necessary that the teaching office of the Catholic Church should give 
us the right meaning of the Holy Scripture. We will now have a 
repetition of what has been learned to-day. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day in the religious instruction? Of the 
idea and object of Faith. 

2. What does the idea of faith teach us? It teaches us what faith is. 

3. What is meant by the object of faith? It means what the Catholic 
should believe. 

4. What is faith? It is a virtue infused by God into the soul whereby, 
etc. 

5. What is the consequence of this? That the Christian does not possess 
the virtue of faith of himself, it is a free gift of God. 


6. In what does this virtue granted by God consist? It consists in this 
that we believe without doubting whatever God has revealed, and the 
Catholic Church proposes to our belief. 


# at must we believe as Catholics? Everything that God has re- 
vealed. 

8. Anything else? And what the Catholic Church proposes to us to be 
believed. 

9. How must we believe all this? We must believe it without doubting. 

10. Why must we believe without doubting whatever God has revealed? 
Because God is the eternal and infallible truth. 

11. What means: God is truth? It means: God cannot lie. 

12. Why is God the eternal truth? Because from all eternity God has 
revealed nothing but truth. 

13. Why is God the infallible truth? Because God cannot err, nor make 
a mistake. 

14. What is meant by everything that God has revealed? Everything 
that God has announced to the Patriarchs and Prophets, and through His 
Son Jesus and His Apostles, for our salvation. 

15. Of what was God mindful from all eternity? Of the salvation of 
mankind. 

16. What did God do for the salvation of man? He revealed Himself to 
man, 

17. What did He reveal to him? His holy will. 

18. Why did God reveal His will to man? That he might obey it. 

19. To whom did God first reveal Himself? To our first parents in 
Paradise. 
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20. What did He say to them? He said: “Eat of all the trees in the 
garden; but of this tree in the middle of the garden you shall not eat.” 


21. Did our first parents do the will of God? No, they did not do it. 


22, What is voluntary transgression of the divine will called? It is 
called: sin. 

23. What did God make known to man after he had sinned? He made 
known to him His displeasure. 

24. How did He make it known to him? By punishing him. 


25. Later on through whom did God reveal Himself to men? Through 
the Patriarchs. 
26. What does Patriarch means? Patriarch means “ancestor.” 


27. Who were the Patriarchs? The Patriarchs were Noe, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. 

28. To whom did God reveal Himself after the Patriarchs? To the 
Prophets. 

29. Who were the Prophets? The Prophets were men who at the in- 
spiration of God foretold future events. 

30. To whom did God reveal Himself more fully? To Moses. 

31. Who was Moses? He was the man who led the Israelites out of 
Egypt. . 

32. What did God give to Moses, so as to reveal Himself to the Israelites? 
He gave him the ten commandments. 

33. Through whom did God reveal Himself most distinctly and perfectly? 
Through His only Begotten Son Jesus Christ. 

34. What began with the birth of Jesus? The New Law. 

35. And what ended with the birth of Jesus? The Old Law. 

36. What is meant by the Old Law? The time before Jesus. 

37. What period of time does the Old Law embrace? A period of about 
4,000 years. 

38. What is meant by New Law? The time after Jesus Christ. 

39. What period of time does the New Law embrace up to the present? 
About 1,900 years. 

40. Do we know at the present day what God revealed thousands of years 
ago? Yes, we know it now. 

41. How did what God has revealed come down to us? What God has 
revealed has come down to us partly written, and partly by word of mouth, 
written in the Holy Scripture, and verbally by tradition. 

42. What else is the Holy Scripture called? It is called the Bible. 

43. What else? The written Word of God. 

44. What are those revelations called which were not written down? 
They are called Tradition. 

45. What else? The unwritten word of God. 

46. What is the Holy Scripture? The Holy Scripture is a collection of 
books which were written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
are acknowledged by the Church as the Word of God. 

47. Why are these Books called the Holy Scripture? Because they con- 
tain only holy teachings and holy truths. 

48. By whose inspiration were the Sacred Books written? By the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost. 

49. How is the Holy Scripture divided? The Holy Scripture is divided 
into the Old and New Law, or the Old and New Testament. 
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50. What does the Old Testament contain? It contains those revelations 
which were delivered to man before the coming of Jesus Christ. 

51. What does the Holy Scripture contain in the New Testament? It 
contains those revelations which were delivered to man after the coming 
of Jesus. 

52. Of what Books does the Old Testament consist? 1. Of 21 Historical 
Books. 2. Of 7 Moral Books. 3. Of 17 Prophetical Books. 


53. What do the Historical Books contain generally? They contain 
history. 

54. Did you observe what the Historical Books of the Old Testament 
relate? They relate the creation of the world, the story of our first parents 
in Paradise, and their fall. 

55. What else? The manner and way in which the first men and their 
descendants worshipped God until the time when Jesus Christ was born. 


56. What do the Historical Books contain in regard to the Redeemer? 
The arrangements that God had ordered for the reception of the Redeemer. 

57. What do the Historical Books of the Old Testament put before us? 
A succession of virtuous examples. 

58. Mention some of them. Of Noe and Abraham, of Job and Tobias, 
etc. 

59. “ Why are these examples of virtue put before us? For our imitation, 

60. What Books follow the Historical Books? The seven Moral Books. 

61. What use are Moral Books in general? They serve to instruct us. 

62. What are the principal contents of the seven Moral Books? Warn- 
ings against sin, and encouragements to a pure moral life. 

63. Can you name some of these Moral Books? The Psalms of David, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, the Book of Wisdom, the Canticle of Canticles. 
64. What Books follow the Moral Books? The Prophetical Books. 
65. What do the Prophetical Books contain? They contain prophecies. 
66. What does it mean to prophesy? To prophesy means to foretell 

future events. 

67. What were those men called who foretold coming events? They 
were called Prophets. 

68. How could the Prophets foretell future events when God alone is 
omniscient? God revealed the future to them. 

69. How are the Prophets divided? Into the great and lesser Prophets. 

70. What is meant by great Prophets? Those Prophets who prophesied 
the most. 

71. Name the four great Prophets? JIsaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel and 
Daniel. 

72. What means lesser Prophets? Those Prophets who foretold less. 

73. Name some of the lesser Prophets? Jonas, Zacharias, Malachias, etc. 

74. What did the Prophets prophesy in particular? The coming of the 
promised Redeemer, His birth, and His Kingdom. 

75. Of what Books does the New Testament consist? 1. Of the four 
Gospels. 2. Of the Acts of the Apostles by St. Luke. 3. Of the Apostolical 
Epistles. 4. Of the Apocalypse. 

76. The four Gospels then stand at the head. By whom were the four 
Gospels written? By St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John. 

77. What are they called on this account? The four Evangelists. 

78. What does Gospel mean? Gospel means glad tidings. 
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79. Why are these Books called Gospels? Because they announce to 
us glad tidings. 

80, What glad tidings? That through Jesus Christ we should become 
reconciled with God. 

gr. At what time were the four Gospels written? After the Ascension 
of Jesus, when the Christian religion was spreading rapidly. 

82. What in particular did I teach you in to-day’s instruction about the 
four Evangelists? That each of them had an emblem. 

83. What else? The meaning of these emblems. 

84. What emblem is given to St. Matthew? The emblem of a man. 

85. Why? Because St. Matthew begins his Gospel with the genealogy 
and birth of Jesus Christ. 

86. What emblem is given to St. Mark? The emblem of a lion. 

87. For what reason? Because he begins his Gospel with the first 
call to amendment. 

88. What emblem is given to St. Luke? The emblem of a sacrificial calf. 

89. Why? Because he relates particularly what concerns the sacrifice 
of Jesus. 

go. What emblem is given to St. John? The emblem of an eagle. 

ot. Why? Because in his Gospel he lifts himself above the angels and 
all created things. 

g2. What Book follows the four Gospels? The Acts of the Apostles. 

93. - was the author of the Acts of the Apostles? The Evangelist 
St. Luke. 

94. What is the general contents of this Book? The life of the Apostles 
after the Ascension of Jesus. 

95. What Books follow the Acts of the Apostles? The Apostolical 
Epistles. 

. By whom were these Epistles written? St. Paul wrote fourteen 

of them, and seven were written by other Apostles. 


97. What do the Epistles particularly contain? They contain exhortations 
and instructions for the first Christian communities and their superiors. 


98. What Book forms the end of the Holy Scripture of the New Testa- 
ment? The Apocalypse or Revelation of St. John. 


99.. Which of you can tell me the principal contents of this Book? It 
contains prophecies about the kingdom of Christ upon earth, of the victory 
of the Christian Church over Judaism and paganism, of the reward of the 
good, and of the awful fate of the damned. 

100. In what way does this Book differ from the other Books of the 
New Testament? By being written in wonderful visions and apparitions. 

101. Why is this Book called the secret revelation? Because its contents 
are very difficult to understand. 

102. After we have learned to know the different Books of the Old and 
New Testament the question is: Can we then be convinced that the Holy 
Scripture has come down to us unfalsified, i.e., unchanged? Yes, we can 
be convinced of this. 

103. Why? Because the Catholic Church has taken every imaginable 
precaution to that end. 

104. But there are for instance several events in Holy Scripture related 
with different words? The principal facts always remain the same. 

105. Has everything been written down that Jesus and the Apostles 
taught? No, all has not been written down. 
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106. How did those teachings and revelations which were not written 
come down to us? By Tradition or word of mouth. 

107. Must we believe Tradition as undoubtingly as we do the Holy 
Scripture? Yes, we must believe Tradition as firmly as we believe the 
Holy Scripture. 

108. For what reason? Because Tradition contains the revealed truths 
as well as the Holy Scripture does. 

109. Can you prove this to me by Holy Scripture? Yes; St. Paul, the 
Apostle, writes: “Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions 
which you have learned, whether by word, or by our Epistle.” 

110. Why did not the Apostles write down everything that Jesus taught? 
Because they did not receive any commission from Jesus to do so. 

111. What commission did Jesus give to His Apostles when He sent them 
forth into the world? He said: “Go ye and teach all nations.” 

112. What did Jesus not say? Go and write down all that I have taught 
you. 

113. Is Tradition necessary? Yes; it is necessary. 

114. Why is it necessary? ‘To decide difficulties, the interpretation of a 
passage of the Holy Scripture. 

115. What do the Councils of the Church teach concerning Tradition? 
They teach that we must accept it with reverence, and observe what it hands 
down to us. 

116. Which Council of the Church declared this? The Council of Con- 
stantinople. 

117. Through whom did Tradition come down to us? Through the 
Fathers of the Church. 

118. What did I tell you about the Fathers of the Church? That they were 
eminert men. 

119. In what way were they eminent? By the sanctity of their lives. 

12c. By what else? By their eminent gift of teaching. 

121. How consequently have the Holy Fathers always been acknowledged 
by the Church? As the legitimate witnesses of Tradition. 


122. Can you name some of the Fathers? St. Augustine, St. Jerome, etc. 


123. What then must a Christian principally believe? Everything that God 
has revealed and the Catholic Church proposes to his belief, whether the same 
is found in the Holy Scripture or not. 


124. But why is it necessary that the Catholic Church should propose the 
revealed truths to us? Because it is only through the Catholic Church that 
we can infallibly know what. God has revealed: 


125. How can we only know infallibly by the Catholic Church what 
God has revealed? Because we can only have the Holy Scripture and 
Tradition from the Catholic Church and through her alone can we learn 
the meaning of the Holy Scripture and Tradition. 


126. Why is it necessary that the meaning of the Holy Scripture and 
Tradition should be interpreted and explained for us? Because the Holy 
Scripture does not explain itself. 

127. And why else? Because the Holy Scripture can be interpreted 
and explained in different ways. 

128. Who explains the right meaning of the Holy Scripture to us? The 
teaching office of the Church. 

129. May any one interpret the Scripture and Tradition contrary to the 
Church’s meaning? No; for that would be to understand the Scripture 
and Tradition better than the Holy Ghost, Who inspires the Church with 
the right meaning of the same. 
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130. Who teaches the Church the right meaning of the Holy Scripture 
and Tradition? The Holy Ghost. 


131. What would happen if each one interpreted the Scripture according 
to his liking? The truth would gradually be lost. 

132. And what would happen to Christian Faith? It would have na 
longer a firm foundation. 

133. What then is necessary? That the Catholic Church should explain 
for us the meaning of the Holy Scripture and Tradition. 


134. What practical application does the Catechism add to this? It 
says: “Hold fast to the teaching of the Catholic Church all your life, for 
by believing what the Church teaches, you believe the word of God.” 


Yes, children, impress these words deeply upon your minds. The 
Church teaches only what is good, she points out the way to heaven, 
she leads us to eternal happiness. The teaching of the Church is not 
man’s word, it is God’s. And the word of God is the foundation 
upon which alone we can erect the edifice of our eternal salvation. 
The Word of God is the star which illumines the path to our 
heavenly country. The word of God is the anchor, with which we 
must make fast the ship of our earthly life, that it may not be 
wrecked in the combat with sin and passions. The word of God is 
the invisible hand by which God will conduct us into the kingdom 
of everlasting peace. He who holds fast all his life to the teaching 
of the Church, will not go astray, but will find the way to eternal 
salvation. 


AN INSTRUCTION ON SECURING THE ATTENTION AND 
REVERENCE OF CHILDREN AT MASS. 


How can the children be taught to be attentive and reverent during their 
presence at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? Among the lessons, which duty 
imposes upon the instructors or caretakers of souls to instill, none is per- 
haps more solemnly important than the one which teaches the children to 
come before the Altar of God in a spirit well pleasing in His sight; and 
there to conduct themselves in such a manner that Jesus may put His 
hands upon them in blessing, saying: “Let the little children come unto me.” 
Children from their earliest years of reason should be taught to assist at 
the Holy Sacrifice reverently, attentively and devoutly. For only through 
their reverent attendance at this holy sacrifice are made true the words of 
the Saviour: “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise’ (Math. xxi. 16). The reverent attention of the little ones 
in church—in facie ecclesiae—is a striking example for the good of their 
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elders. The hearts of parents are frequently touched by the pious attitude 
of their children in attending divine service. They who have taught children 
from their earliest years of reason to attend Mass with proper reverence 
and attention will have sown the seeds of pious lives, and will have instilled 
in them reverence for all holy places. 

The hearts of children can be molded as wax; and seeds planted in a 
child’s heart bear fruit in later years. If the children’s hearts and souls 
were trained to real love of God and true reverence for all holy places 
how much irreverence, how much hypocrisy might be avoided as they 
advanced to manhood and womanhood. The Church has ever attached 
the greatest importance to this solemn duty, and the Council of Trent has 
urged its fulfillment in very forcible language: “That the sheep of Christ 
may not hunger, that the children may not beg for bread, and find none 
to break it for them, let those having the care of souls frequently explain 
to them some part of the Mass, and make clear the secrets of this most 
holy sacrifice.” 

This, is binding: 

1. Hence not only must the elder members of Christ’s flock be nourished, 
but the little ones, the beloved lambs of His fold, must not go hungry, 

2. The children must not beg in vain for their bread. The priest, or 
other guardian of their souls, must break the bread for them. 

3. This bread of spiritual nourishment, that is, the instruction on the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, to be made digestible by the priest and the in- 
structors. 

4. The “frequently” teaches that it is not sufficient that the children 
should be instructed only at the time of their First Communion, or that 
they should receive one or two instructions on the Mass in their regular 
religious course. It teaches likewise that it does not suffice to correct them 
with indignant words on the occasion of some improper behavior in church. 

No; the instructions on this most important subject must begin when the 
child has attained the age of reason. This is the proper time to plant the 
seeds of piety and reverence, and to teach the child to understand the divine 
service wherein God is worshipped and adored in the most fitting way. 
If at this time the instruction is neglected through the mistaken idea that 
the child is too young to be made to understand, then indeed will it be 
difficult later on to make straight the crooked tree. The second precept 
of the Church commands not only those who have attained their growth 
but all children who have come to the use of reason to be present at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. That is to be present with attention, under- 
standing and reverence. As we must honor God both interiorly and ex- 
teriorly, so also must we take part interiorly as well as exteriorly in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

In what does exterior honor consist? It consists in the absence of 
everything that is unsuited to the sanctity of the place and the holiness 
of the offering, and the addition of all outward signs that add to the worship 
of God. This exterior honor and attention must spring from a lively faith 
and true love of God. For this it is necessary to instill into the child 
deep feelings of respect, honor and reverence for the house of God, where 
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the Holy Sacrifice is celebrated. It is a great mistake to take young 
children to church, giving them something with which to amuse themselves 
while there, in order to keep them quiet. From the time they are first taken 
to church they should be shown the difference between that and other 
buildings. They should be told it has been made beautiful because it is 
God’s house; that the flowers and candles are upon the altar because Jesus 
is there, and that they must fold their hands and reverently kneel, keeping 
their eyes turned toward the altar, and say such prayers as they know. 
If the little ones have behaved well in church they should be encouraged 
by words of praise. They should not be taken to long services, as they soon 
become tired and restless, and cannot understand what is going on. They 
should be made to look forward with joy to their visit to God’s house. 
Again and again the inner furnishings of the church should be shown to 
them, and their uses explained, so that they may become familiar with 
every article pertaining to the service and worship of God. The altar, 
the Tabernacle, the Sanctuary lamp, the chancel, the communion rail, the 
holy water font, the confessional, the crucifix, the stations of the cross, 
etc. Great pains should be taken to show the children how they should 
enter and how they should leave the church. The taking of the holy 
water, making the sign of the cross, genuflecting before the altar, etc., 
must all be shown, and the reason for everything must be given to them. 
Great care should be taken to instill interior worship as soon as the dawn 
of reason begins to enlighten their minds. The interior honor must be 
joined to the exterior honor as soon as possible. It is an old adage, 
“Voluntas sequitur intellectum.” The child must be made to understand 
what the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is, and the meaning of all the different 
parts. Then the attention will come of itself. Again parents, guardians 
and teachers must be warned against the false idea that young children 
are not capable of understanding, and of giving interior honor to God. The 
nature of the Sacrifice must be explained, and the little ones taught to 
watch the priest as he celebrates, at the same time saying the prayers they 
have been taught. They will soon be able to follow the movements of 
priest, altar boys and worshippers. It is well to question them concerning 
these movements. For instance to ask: What did you see the priest doing? 
What did the altar boys do? and the people present, what did you notice 
about their actions? The child will then be led to ask questions concern- 
ing what it has noticed. These must be clearly answered and every point 
thoroughly explained. -For instance, the child must be taught the doctrine 
of the Real Presence as indicated during the solemn parts of the Mass, 
by the ringing of the bell and by the bowed head of the worshippers. It is 
not encouraging to see a little child of seven or eight years kneel with the 
others when the bell rings, but when asked unable to tell you why it did so. 
Perhaps it will answer, “Because every one else did.” May all then who 
have the charge of children be impressed with the fact that they cannot 
begin too early to make them understand the worship of God, and to instill 
into their souls, reverence for God’s house, and loving attention and 
reverence during the divine services in His honor. Every child should be 
furnished with a little illustrated prayer book. The pictures of the different 
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parts of the Mass should be explained, and the child shown by the aid of the 
pictures how to follow the Mass, saying the “Our Father” and the “Hail 
Mary,” if these are the only prayers it knows. It should be told to adore 
God in its own words during the different parts of the Mass. The children 
who can read should slowly and thoughtfully read the prayers found under 
the pictures. After the Sacrifice of the Mass is well understood, the meaning 
of the different vestments of the priest and the Church’s use of the different 
colors should be explained. Next the different articles used in the Holy 
Sacrifice and at Benediction, the chalice, the ciborium, the monstrance, ete, 

After the low Mass, Mass with music, High Mass, Vespers and Bene- 
diction should be explained. 

To make the children realize that the sacrifice of the Mass is the same 
as the sacrifice of the Cross on Calvary, it will not answer simply to state 
the fact to the child, or to have it learn what the Catechism teaches. The 
children must be filled with love for this great sacrifice, and taught reverently 
and understandingly to follow it in every part. They should learn to sing 
the beautiful hymns of the Church, that their little hearts may be touched 
and their voices lifted up in praise to Him Who loves little children, and 
Who says: “Let the little ones come unto me and forbid them not.” 
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A History of the American People. By Francis Newton Thorpe. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.)—Prof. Thorpe’s reputation as 
an historian, from his previous works as well as through his work as 
a lecturer of history, is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of 
his most recent production. “A History of the American People” 
is a compendium of about 600 pages, covering the entire period 
from the discovery to the present day: it is the best compendium of 
American history we have read. Profound knowledge and pains- 
taking diligence are not the only qualifications required for the 
historian. There must be knowledge, ability, painstaking diligence, 
and above all an entire absence of political or religious prejudice: 
otherwise readers will have just reasons for fault-finding; since in 
these matters no individual’s opinions can please everybody. Prof. 
Thorpe has these qualifications. If he has political leanings, he 
does not allow such to have an influence on his history; and reli- 
gious matters, (we think at least a chapter ought to have been 
devoted to the religious condition), are, whenever introduced, | 
treated in a spirit of justice and toleration. So skilfully is the art 
of condensation practised, that a great mass of information is 
pressed into the 600 pages. The work gives such a knowledge of 
our history, such a knowledge of the political, financial and commer- 
cial growth of our country as every American should learn: while 
for those who wish to pursue the study further, it will lay a thor- 
ough foundation for subsequent work. 


& & & 


The Philosophy of Mental Healing. By Leander Edmund 
Whipple. (New York: The Metaphysical Publishing Co.)—This 
is a system of mind cure. It differs from Mrs. Eddy’s Christian 
Science mainly in that Mr. Whipple makes no appeal to Revelation 
to sustain his theory—his arguments are drawn partly from experi- 
ence, but mainly from what he calls metaphysics. While we can- 
not demand of a metaphysician that he prove all his positions, we 
may at least expect that he be clear and consistent; but Mr. Whipple 
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flounders about in mud of his own making until the reader who 
really wishes to understand his position gives up in despair. His 
notions of metaphysics, of being, of the universe, of mind seem to 
change with the needs of the argument, and often, indeed, for no 
reason at all, except the lack of clear conceptions in his mind. The 
system, if it can be called a system, is some sort of idealism, but 
as it aims at being of practical value, it gets more than ordinarily 
involved in the inconsistencies which beset idealistic systems. But 
the author keeps right on spinning out sentence after sentence, 
darkening counsel with words, no doubt to the great admiration of 
that class of readers who find so much satisfaction in the obscure 
and the occult. 

His empirical proofs are proofs only of the generally admitted 
principle of the influence of mind on body. He concedes that mind 
cannot cure “all the ills that flesh is heir to,” and admits the need 
of surgery, for example, but he hints prophetically that the time 
may come when mental healing shall be equal to every task de- 
mandeéd of it. 

Everybody admits that mental states affect bodily states for bet- 
ter or worse. This fact has a solid reasonable basis in the tradi- 
tional philosophy of the Christian schools on the connection between 
soul and body. There is room for other study into the facts and 
the methods by which the mutual influence of the physical and the 
psychical in man takes place. In other words, we want something 
on the Psychology of Mental Healing, not on its “Metaphysics.” 


am am & 


The Riddle of the Universe. By Ernst Haeckel, Ph.D., M.D., 
LL.D., Sc.D. (Harpers. 1901.)—Ernst Haeckel is a Professor of 
Biology at the University of Jena, in which capacity he has earned 
a well-merited reputation as a man of science, which reputation he 
tries to ruin by attempting to act as professor of everything to all 
mankind. Puffed up with his success in his own field of investi- 
gation, he feels competent to settle all the questions which have 
troubled mankind since the days of Job. His latest achievement 
in this line is the work under review, “The Riddle of the Universe.” 
The title should not mislead any one into believing that the profess- 
or’s genius is contracted to the narrow sphere of solving any one 
of the world-enigmas of philosophy; not one but all the riddles find 
their answer in this bible of monism or materialism. It may be 
that the riddle is not stated by the professor as nature has proposed 
it; it is true that at times he has a certain high and mighty Alex- 
andrian way of cutting knots he cannot loose, or on occasion a 
tricky conjuring way of making it seem that there really never 
was any knot to be untied, but the reader is always duly impressed 
(if he does not spoil the effect by thinking) that there are no 
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mysteries in the universe for Ernst Haeckel, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D., 
Sc.D., etc. The past has nothing in its bosom which escapes his 
eagle glance; other scientists may confess the limitations of their 
knowledge and defects of evidence, but the genius of Haeckel fal- 
ters at nothing—there are no limitations to his knowledge, and 
where stubborn nature refuses to give the necessary evidence, he 
can tell what must have been. He speaks as familiarly of the work- 
ings of evolution in the past as if they had gone on under his su- 
perintendence and according to his will. 

One is reminded of the story told of the Norfolk alderman who 
placed benches on the sea strand in his native town with the in- 
scription: “Presented to fellow citizens by Alonzo Gubbins, Esq. 
The sea is his and he made it.” So the universe is Haeckel’s and 
he made it. 

His omniscience extends to the practical workings of the universe. 
In his lighter moments he suggests solutions for the difficulties en- 
countered by mankind in running its little sphere of the cosmos; 
he propounds systems of government and of education; he solves 
the difficulty of dealing with his bugbear, the Catholic Church; he 
speaks with all the authority of his knowledge of animalcula on the 
training of lawyers and the proper viewpoint in art. Timid mortals, 
who, confessing their own littleness, feel the need of an infallible 
guide, need not worry about what will happen when the Papal pow- 
er is overthrown—in Ernst Haeckel, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D., Sc.D., 
will be found an oracle to whom all may come for the solution of 
the problems which perplex mankind. 

Metaphysics, biology, psychology, physics, religion, ethics, poli- 
tics—everything knowable and some things besides—are treated 
in this work of 400 pages. In his metaphysics he rejects the belief 
in a creator as an absurd hypothesis; the world is infinite and eter- 
nal, though how this extended changing universe can be either 
infinite or eternal he wisely omits to discuss. He reduces meta- 
physics and physics and makes a great to do about a monistic uni- 
fication of the two great physical laws of the conservation of energy 
and the constancy of the sum of matter which he calls the Law of 
Substance. 

In biology he makes a great display of his undoubted learning, 
but to no purpose. For pages and chapters he indulges in tremen- 
dous Greek words, and all to prove that man is an animal, a mammal, 
of the order of primates, with some 200 bones arranged in much 
the same order as the bones of the monkeys. A sane man will sim- 
ply say, “Well, what of it?” but the hasty or uninstructed reader 
will rub his eyes in bewilderment to find that by some turn of the 
argument he is nothing more than a monkey. Any one who knows 
anything of philosophy will simply say that all Christians allow 
that man is an animal, but claims he is a rational animal; that the 
main argument for the supremacy of man in nature is a psycho- 
logical one, and ask how Haeckel treats the questions of conscious- 
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ness, reason, reflection, free will, which prove so clearly to most 
thinking men that there is in nature a principle of activity higher 
than the material. 

How then does the omniscient professor treat psychology? He 
simply denies that such a science exists. Ernst Haeckel, Ph.D., etc., 
does not know psychology, therefore there is no science of psychol- 
ogy. The conclusion is unavoidable. Psychology is merely a 
branch of physiology, which is a department of physics. With this 
question comfortably settled by the professor’s ukase the rest is 
plain sailing. If the question becomes one of physiology there is no 
proof for spiritual soul, freedom or immortality. 

It is an interesting example of the genial and truth-loving pro- 
fessor’s methods to see how he treats the objection that so many 
men eminent in philosophy and physical sciences considered that 
there is a science of mind with its own special set of facts and that 
these facts cannot be explained on any basis of matter. He says 
that Descartes was afraid, and Kant tricky, and Newton crazy, and 
Weber, Wundt and Virchow suffering from senile decay. 

He has special chapters on consciousness and immortality, but, 
as may be judged from his knowledge and treatment of psychology, 
they are filled with petty objections and misstated theories, eked out 
with Billingsgate whenever he speaks of Christianity. And yet the 
whole question as to whether the universe can be explained by a 
merely material principle is pre-eminently a question of psychology. 
The spiritualist can give up to matter the whole universe excepting 
living things. He might, though he should and need not, give up 
everything excepting mind, and still, of course, matter would hold a 
divided sway in the universe. Judged, indeed, by size and extent, 
its kingdom is almost co-extensive with the world as far as we know 
it, while the realm of spirit in this universe is restricted in its im- 
mediate activities to a very limited space. The convinced evolution- 
ist who considers that by combining the biological system of Dar- 
win with the cosmogony of Laplace he has discovered a continuous 
progress of one material principle, jumps impatiently over the se- 
rious breaks in his process made by the lack of proof for spon- 
taneous generation and the need of a higher principle to account for 
the facts of life and of mind. The monistic temper can never be thor- 
oughly empirical, for nature steadfastly refuses to be cabined and 
confined in the narrow limits of any one principle. Haeckel is a 
patient investigator in his own chosen field, but when possessed by 
his great idea, he rejects honest investigation of opposing facts and 
dogmatizes in learned words like a country schoolmaster. When he 
touches on religion, especially the Catholic Church, his unreason- 
ableness becomes insanity. He cannot see any good whatever aris- 
ing from Catholicity. He has the most perverted views of Chris- 
tianity and its origin, selected arbitrarily and ignorantly from va- 
rious attacks on the Bible, the worst view always best suiting his 
choice in the matter. He implies that there is no proof for the 
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authenticity of the four Gospels, excepting a silly miracle re- 
ported as having happened at the Council of Nice, and he accepts 
as certain the testimony of the most absurd of pseudo gospels to 
give vent to the most damnable blasphemies against Christ. 

In politics and ethics he is equally omniscient and infallible. 
Though it is a matter of grave concern to some materialists to know 
how human conduct may find a fitting standard and an efficient 
stimulus when religious belief is destroyed, Haeckel is as cocksure 
as he is about everything that men will get along better without the 
belief in God and free will and immortality. True he knows so 
little about the question that he steals the theistic notions of moral 
right and wrong, of conscience and responsibility and duty; he even 
appropriates the Sermon on the Mount, though he would inject a 
little more selfishness into it to make it more in accord with evolu- 
tion. If we wish an example of ethics based on the survival of the 
fittest, we have it in the dealing of some mighty nations with 
weaker peoples, and if we consider it as being made the standard of 
individuals, we can imagine how long justice or equal rights or free 
institutions or even civilization of any sort would remain in the 
world. 

If this work is as full of unreason and misstatement and con- 
tradiction and absurdity, it may be questioned whethér it will have 
any influence or value to merit the recognition of serious men. In 
the philosophic world it will have little or no recognition, but as a 
‘popular attack on theistic principles from the point of view of ma- 
terialism, it is the most important work since Btichner’s “Force and 
Matter.” It is just the work to suit the mental calibre of the half- 
educated unbeliever, whose unbelief is more a matter of faith than 
is our belief. The appearance of learning, big words, high sounding’ 
phrases, clever sophistries, a high and mighty tone, good, hard hit- 
ting in controversy, and the trick of making a principle seem to 
cover all the facts whether it does or not—all these are very 
effective weapons when so many learn and read and so few think 
consecutively for five minutes about any one thing. 

The work is of value also, and not only to the professor of logic, as 
a storehouse of sophisms. Haeckel has convictions and the courage 
of them. He is not content with the dog in the manger agnosticism 
of men like Huxley. He comes out into the open and states his 
position and beliefs. The result is that he will crystallize the half- 
formed ideas of the unbelievers who have only objections to offer 
when asked for a reason for the unbelief that is in them. Theists 
can assume the attack and to good purpose, to show what a poor 
attempt the materialist makes when he tries to construct a world- 
system on his principles. In the war of argument it is always easier 
to attack than to defend. We are glad that Mr. Haeckel has built 
up his little castle—the kindly gods have delivered him into our 
hands. 
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Select Recitations, Orations and Dramatic Scenes, with Actions 
and Emphasis. By C. J. Birbeck, Professor of Elocution and Eng- 
lish Literature. (New York: Joseph F. Wagner.)—The author of 
this neat and attractive volume does not claim to have made 
any new discovery in the art of elocution. He does not claim 
that all other works on the subject are worthless or defective and 
that he at last offers to the lovers of elocution and aspirants to dra- 
matic fame something “far superior to anything heretofore pub- 
lished.” On the contrary, the author gains our admiration by 
claiming nothing whatever. 

He simply speaks of his book as “An Elocutionary Manual, con- 
taining 100 selections, etc., supplied with copious and minute direc- 
tions for their correct, graceful and impressive delivery ;” and at the 
end of a two-page “Introduction,” devoted entirely to “general 
hints” (and very good ones) “on reading and reciting,” expresses 
the modest hope that “the 100 selections contained in this volume 
may be found available and useful.” 

This is positively refreshing, as the dignified reticence of the 
author seems to imply that he is content to let his book speak for 
itself and stand or fall on its merits. 

We think it will stand, for his selections, as he says himself, ‘“‘con- 
tain elevating and entertaining matter,” and have at the same time 
“literary worth,” while his “copious and minute directions” are plain, 
simple and methodical and cannot fail to be helpful to “the youthful 
aspirant to recitative fame.” We would not hesitate to recommend 
it to young persons, whether boys or girls, who wish to become 
creditable readers and speakers. 


oe ee 


Short Sermons for Early Masses. From the German of Rev. G. 
Wolfgarien. By a Priest of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo. 
3 Vols. (St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder.)—These three volumes, neat 
in style and very convenient in size, form one of the latest addi- 
tions to the already lengthy and rapidly increasing catalogue of 
“Sermon Books,” and we may say at once that the addition is not 
merely a question of number or quantity. There are certain qual- 
ities or features of the work which will doubtless cause it to be wel- 
comed by those who need or who are willing to avail themselves 
of the assistance it is intended to give. 

First of all, though there are three volumes, each volume is com- 
plete in itself and goes over the whole ground, as it contains fifty- 
three sermons, or one for every Sunday of the year. 

One of the most remarkable, as well as most pleasing features of 
these sermons, is that, while the three for any given day have al- 
most always an obvious connection with the Gospel or Epistle of 
the day and are sometimes on the same subject, sometimes on dif- 
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ferent subjects, in the former case as well as in the latter the treat- 
ment is entirely different, and there is rarely if ever any repetition 
in either language or train of thought. They furnish, therefore, not 
only proof of remarkable versatility on the part of the author, but 
also a valuable object lesson as to the way of drawing forth beau- 
tiful ideas from the “Divine Store House of Wisdom” and putting 
them together in an interesting and instructive form. 

Another pleasing feature is the fairly abundant use of the Holy 
Scriptures (with chapter and verse always given, except when text 
is taken from the Gospel of the day) and the frequent introduction 
of short and pithy anecdotes or quotations. 

These merits of the author have been fully brought out by the 
translator, who has done his work so well that it is really difficult 
to bear in mind that one is reading a translation. Even one or 
two defects that appear in some of the sermons—not in all—seem 
peculiarly natural and familiar when compared with what is not 
unfrequently heard at the early Masses. We refer to the “scold- 
ing” or “denouncing” of the poor unfortunate sinner in such terms 
as the following, taken literally from the text: “And you, dis- 
obedient Christian!” “And you, revengeful Christian!” “Look 
into the coffin, you sinner!” “And you, O hardened sinner!” 
“And you, O drunkard!” ete. 

Of course it may be claimed that these are not direct addresses 
to persons present in the audience, but are oratorical figures— 
“Apostrophes’—and it is quite evident that they are intended as 
such by the writer. Nevertheless they are objectionable for several 
reasons in these Short Sermons. First because in a five-minute in- 
struction there is not time enough for the speaker to prepare either 
himself or his hearers for the high pitch of feeling implied in or 
intended to be produced by a fervent apostrophe. Nor is there time 
to give to the “unfortunate sinner,” whether present or absent, the 
exhortation and encouragement that should follow such an ar- 
raignment. And as a matter of fact it will be noticed that in every 
case, after uttering a few phrases such as those just quoted, the 
preacher turns at once to his “Dear Christians,” who never do any 
of these bad things, and leaves the poor sinner to his own perdition. 

Finally, whatever may be the intention of the speaker, those of 
his hearers to whom such expressions would apply will, in a ma- 
jority of cases, think little about Figures of Rhetoric or Oratory, 
but, conscious of their own guilt and taking the words in their 
plain and literal meaning (especially if delivered in a very plain 
and direct way) will feel the blow most painfully and be liable to 
imagine themselves the victims of a public exposure. 

Once more let it be distinctly understood that we take exception 
to these expressions only in short, familiar Instructions—not in 
Mission or Lenten sermons, where they find their proper place with 
proper developments. We insist upon this point because we be- 
lieve it to be a real, though unintentional defect of very frequent 
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occurrence, and believe also that it may be very easily avoided by a 
little habitual attention and care in choice of more delicate forms 
of expression. 

Any one who will exercise a little of this care will find it exceed. 
ingly easy to modify the expressions we have quoted, and others of 
the kind that may be found in these volumes, which in every other 
respect are, to say the least, fully equal to any other work that has 
yet appeared on the same subject. The more carefully we examine 
them the more favorably they impress us, and we feel it to be a suf- 
ficient expression of good will to wish that the measure of their 
success may be simply what they deserve. 


a re) 


The Sermon on the Mount. By Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. 
Translated by F. M. Capes, from the “Meditations on the Gospels.” 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co.)—Any one who 
succeeds in rendering into becoming English dress any of the writ- 
ings of the Facile Princeps of modern pulpit orators deserves well 
of the English-speaking Christian world. And this credit is un- 
questionably due to the translator of the above-mentioned opuscule, 

This little volume, 16mo, 144 pages, is published, as indicated, 
by Longmans, Green & Co., in plain cloth, but in their usual fault- 
less style as to printing, paper, etc. If their retail price be, as 
marked in the copy before us, $1, it would seem that they are well 
paid for their artistic skill. Nevertheless the price might be easily 
spent for a larger volume of far less value. The translator has fol- 
lowed the text of some one of the many editions of Bossuet’s works 
published in Paris in 1845, very probably that of A. Royer, as his 
PREFACE is an exact translation of the latter edition. 

He confines himself to that portion of the “Meditations on the 
Gospels” which gives a summary of and a delightful and instructive 
commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. As stated in the /ntro- 
duction, these “Meditations” were written for the use of the Visita- 
tion Nuns of Meaux, and as should be expected from such an illus- 
trious author, having such an end in view, are in a style at once 
simple, clear and forcible. The meditations are forty-seven in 
number, some of them very brief, but each containing sufficient 
pregnant thought for one’s daily spiritual food. 

The explanation of the Eicut BEeatirupes is followed by a se- 
ries of short but beautiful dissertations on the characteristics and 
excellence of Christian Justice; while the commentary on “The 
Lord’s Prayer” is supplemented by equally beautiful reflections on 
the duties of a Christian; the qualities of prayer; the nature of true 
virtue, and “the wonderful effects and invincible strength of the 
doctrine of Our Blessed Lord.” 

The translator’s work is worthy of highest commendation for his 
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faithful rendering to absolutely faultless English of the beau- 
tiful thoughts of the original text. This little book should find its 
way into every Christian household, and it will doubtless be wel- 
comed in religious communities and duly appreciated by the Cath- 


olic clergy. 


& & & 


The Confessor after the Heart of Jesus. Translated and Adapted 
from the Italian of Canon Guerra. By Rev. C. Van der Donckt. 
(St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder.)—This modest little volume will 
doubt'ess meet with a most flattering reception on the part of the 
Catholic clergy, as it will at once take the front rank among all the 
works on the same subject that have so far appeared in English. 

The translator claims to have adapted as well as “translated” the 
work before us, and with perhaps a single exception (to be men- 
tioned later on), he has certainly fully established his claim. 

For by his own judicious interpolations and his prudent refer- 
ences to what may be termed the “Current Literature of Theology,” 
he has brought a treatise which might otherwise have seemed to 
be somewhat antiquated and foreign fully up to the requirements 
of the present day and our country. 

After devoting two chapters to an impressive and unctuous in- 
struction on “The Heart of Jesus Model of the Confessor” and 
“The Heart of Jesus and Sinners,” the author devotes the other 
two chapters to the intentions of the love required for the proper 
exercise of the ministry of confessions. Chapters V. and VI. treat 
respectively of the “Study Necessary to the Confessor” and the 
“Choice of Opinions.” Both subjects are handled with admirable 
ability and prudence. The remaining twenty chapters cover well 
the whole ground of the Confessor’s dispositions, duties and ob- 
ligations. The style is clear, concise and forcible. Quotations 
from the Holy Scriptures, Fathers, Councils, Theologians, Decrees 
and Encyclicals are numerous and well chosen. 

Chapter XXIV., “Confessions of the People of the World,” forms 
the “single exception” already referred to. It would seem to have 
been simply translated from the original without “adaptation ;” so 
that, as it stands, it is decidedly inferior to the rest of the work. 

The author tells us that he speaks of persons who “never neglect 
Mass on Sundays or Holy days, and even hear Mass at times on 
week days, assist at Benediction every Sunday and go to con- 
fession several times a year;” but who do “irreparable damage to 
their souls,” because they find confessors “so condescending as to 
pass lightly over great crimes.” 

Among these “great crimes” are specified going to the theatre, 
reading novels, which are “at least lacking in modesty,” and having 
the “unbridled curiosity” to read newspapers. Other things are 
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also mentioned that are by no means peculiar to the so-called “people 
of the world,” but the whole chapter is utterly commonplace, 
whereas the importance of the subject calls for careful and elevated 
treatment, and which, it is to be hoped, it will receive in subsequent 
editions of the work. 

But even though the defects of this one chapter may be as serious 
as they appear to us (and it is quite possible that they may not 
appear so to others), the little book should be in the hands of every 
young priest, while older ones and confessors in colleges, semi- 
naries and religious communities will find in it helpful reminders of 
their very great responsibilities. 


& & & 


Aphorisms and Reflections. By the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, 
Bishop of Peoria. (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co.)—The author 
of this little volume is well and widely known as an earnest, vig- 
orous and original thinker, the burden of whose thoughts is the 
bettering of his fellowman, and especially the uplifting of the rising 
generation. This is amply attested by his five previous works in 
prose: “Theories of Life and Education,” “Education and the 
Higher Life,” “Things of the Mind,” etc. It might, therefore, be 
naturally inferred that the present volume is in some way or other 
closely related to those that have preceded it. Such is, in fact, the 
case, for we are told in the “Introductory” that it is written “from 
the point of view of religion and culture.” 

But to give an idea of its subject or contents by way of analysis 
or synopsis is impossible, since the author himself tells us “there is 
in it nothing so formal or weighty as a system, but rather glances 
at many subjects—aspects of things as revealed in glimpses caught 
on occasion or by chance, and hence there is lack of orderly arrange- 
ment.” 

In reality the present work seems to us to be nothing more than 
a plain mosaic of thoughts and ideas already expressed in the 
various writings of the author. Whether they will appear more 
striking or will prove more instructive by being thrown together 
promiscuously as in the present volume, it is difficult to determine. 

It is probable, however, that “those who love to permit the mind 
to wander unhindered and at random” will find a certain fasci- 
nation in the utter absence of sequence of thought and the de- 
lightful uncertainty of what is coming next, while those whom the 
author describes as “true readers, who tear the heart out of books 
and are ready to go through a whole volume if there be but the hope 
of finding in it a single genuine thought,’ will doubtless find much 
to gratify what (if we may be allowed to follow out the figure just 
employed) may be called their “intellectual cannibalism.” 
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In the Beginning (Les Origines). By J. Guibert, SS. (Benziger 
Bros. 1901.)—‘“In the Beginning” is the rather odd title of a 
translation of “Les Origines,” a study on the questions of evolu- 
tion, by Rev. J. Guibert, SS., Superior of the Institut Catholique of 
Paris, and formerly Professor of Science in the Seminary of Issy. 
The questions treated are the origin of the universe, of life, of 
species and of man, with three additional chapters on the unity, 
antiquity and primeval condition of the human species. 

It is written frankly as a work of Christian apologetics, but the 
author’s viewpoint never leads him into misstating or undervaluing 
any theory he is engaged in refuting. In his preface he outlines his 
principles thus: 1. Honestly explain systems; 2. Assert with firm- 
ness what is well established; 3. Leave the questions open which 
have not yet received a solution. Among these open questions he in- 
stances the origin of species and the antiquity of man. As for the 
origin of species he seems inclined to favor restricted evolution as 
being most in accordance with the facts known. 

The first chapter of the work on the origin of the universe is 
concerned largely with the Biblical Cosmogony in the first chapter of 
Genesis and the various interpretations given of it. The chapter 
on the Origin of Life gives the results of the experiments of Pasteur 
and Tyndall on spontaneous generation. The question of the origin 
of species is then treated with great fairness and lucidity, though it 
might have been done at greater length. Over half the work is de- 
voted to the treatment of questions of anthropology, a branch of 
science which the French have made especially their own. 

J. Guibert disclaims any credit for originality in his scientific re- 
search. He states fairly and clearly the results of investigations 
by leading scientists and discusses honestly their bearing on theistic 
beliefs. One cannot but admire his calmness, his desire to present 
difficulties and arguments in the fairest way, his clear grasp of sa- 
lient points, and his willingness to accept all that can be proved. 

The work was written for his pupils at Issy. It will be found most 
valuable for all who wish to have a clear and orderly statement of 
the theories of evolution and their bearing on natural and super- 
natural religion. A mere reading of the table of contents, which is 
a model of order and precision, will help to clear up certain difficul- 
ties and obscurities which surround this question in the popular 
mind. The book may be recommended to those of the laity who de- 
sire to get a clear presentation of the evolutionary theory and argu- 
ments for a rational defence of religion against objections drawn 
from it. 

The translation is generally good; but as the book has been 
rendered into English no doubt for the benefit of those not familiar 
with French, we think the translator should not have left so many 
of the notes and citations in the original language. Sometimes, in- 
deed, references are given to English works in the French edition, 
as, for instance: “L’Intelligence des Animaux, par Romanes” and 
“Zahm, L’ Evolution et le Dogme.” 
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An Original Girl. By Christine Faber. (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy.)—The writer of so many charming and sensible books 
for young women has given in her late book, “An Original Girl,” 
a perfect study of human character, combined with no small amount 
of scholarship and a sane and artistic perception which tend to make 
the work a book of real entertainment. The characters, so varied 
in type, are delineated with a clearness suggestive of Dickens, to- 
gether with the psychological power of George Eliot. 

Miss Burram is the incarnation of a stoically proud woman, ren- 
dered distrustful and metallic by a hard sorrow, which accounts for 
the many irritating faults and unlovely oddities of her life. She is 
not, however, entirely void of that instinctively female tenderness, 
for it seems to dominate her when little Rachel so generously sac- 
rifices the friendship of Rose Gedding to her pleasure. All in all, 
she is a noble woman, patient in suffering and strong to endure. 

In the character of the faithful though untutored Jim Hard- 
man, the authoress shows that soul culture is a thing entirely apart 
from “mind culture, for neither the bland smiles of Sarah nor the 
powerful influence of the wealthy Mr. Notner, to whom all Renton- 
ville pays court, could ring from poor Jim, or Jeem, as Sarah calls 
him, the heart secrets confided to him by little Rachel, that child, 
whose moral suffering killed her earliest natural affection; and now 
nothing remains in its stead but a strong sense of duty to her bene- 
factress. 

Mr. Herrick is a compound of the elements that make the char- 
acter of Uriah Heap in “David Copperfield.” His utter lack of 
manliness is shown in the library scene, where he discloses to 
Rachel the false quantities of her history. 

There is a pathos in the meeting of Rachel and Tom that holds 
the heart, though it does not lie so much in what is said as in what 
is implied. The vivid description of the storm forms a restful pic- 
ture from the sayings and doings of men to the more soul-stirring 
grandeur of Nature. The usual monotony of a lengthy novel, too, 
- is greatly relieved by a graceful and easy transition from the high 
exclusive society of Rentonville to the squalid homes of the less 
_ fortunate in the slum district of a crowded city. The whole plot is 
‘-interwoven with a mystery that keeps the reader at a high ex- 
pectant tension from beginning to end. 

The authoress develops her story not according to the genealog- 
ical method, beginning with great-great-grandfather and _ end- 
ing with eranddaughter. She, on the. contrary, catches significant 
scenes in the lives of her characters and emphasizes such features as 
are necessary to give unity to her story. 

On the whole the book, though its keynote is simplicity, is the 
work of an artist, in whom the creative impulse is very strong, and 
the reader that holds the old-fashioned notion that all novels are in- 
spired will readily revise his theory on reading “An Original Girl.” 
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A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. By Richard 
G. Moulton, M.A. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1901.)—This 
suggestive little book is not an abridgment of the author’s larger 
and esteemed work on the Literary Study of the Bible, though there 
is naturally much in common between them. The Short Introduc- 
tion is intended for the general reader rather than for the formal 
student of Holy Writ, and in accordance with this distinct purpose, 
technicalities and the lengthy treatment of certain topics are avoided. 

The contents of the Bible are studied from an exclusively liter- 
ary standpoint, 7.e., prescinding as far as possible from the various 
critical and theological questions at issue, and the main purpose of 
the book is to foster an inclination to read the sacred Record rather 
than to dissect it or seek therein proof of preconceived opinions. 

The different books are taken just as they are, without reference 
to the processes of compilation whereby they came into their present 
form, and the author rightly assumes ‘that much light and interest 
may be derived from a study of them which calls special attention 
to the peculiar literary form or structure to which each book, or 
portion of book belongs. 

In an introductory chapter of a dozen pages the author defines 
his point of view in literary as distinguished from theological and 
historical—discussing by way of illustration passages taken from 
the Book of Judges and the Prophecy of Micah, after which an 
important literary distinction is formulated and explained, viz., be- 
tween /istory and story. Both are narrative, with this fundamental 
difference, that “history is narrative addressed to our sense of record 
and the explanation of things, while story is narrative appealing 
directly to the imagination and emotions.” With this distinction in 
mind the author reviews rapidly in the first part of the work, (1) 
The History of the People of Israel as presented by Themselves, and 
(2) The History of the New Testament Church as presented by It- 
self. In the latter section, however, the distinction of the component 
elements is somewhat modified inasmuch as the New Testament rec- 
ord presents a series of annals of which the salient points are not “in- 
cidents that make subject for stories, (as in the O. T.) but rather 
thoughts which find expression in discourse.” St. Luke’s Gospel is 
taken as the basis of the Evangelical narrative, and in the rapid 
analysis made of the Acts proper attention is paid to the Epistles. 

The second part of the work contains ten chapters to which are 
added two Appendices, intended chiefly for the use of students de- 
siring to make a more exhaustive application of the principles laid 
down in the book. A few lucid remarks on the distinction between 
poetry and prose introduce the first chapter, which deals rather 
briefly with the poetry of the Bible, the question of Lyric poetry be- 
ing reserved for special treatment in the third chapter; while the 
two following chapters are devoted respectively to Old and New 
Testament Wisdom. The three final chapters treat of Prophecy; 
first, in general as a branch of literature; then with special reference 
and application to prophecy in the Old and New Testaments. 
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The book contains much that is useful and suggestive and while 
many might hesitate to endorse in detail some of the assumptions— 
necessarily somewhat conjectural—relative to the peculiar literary 
form to be recognized in this or that section of the Bible, it is im- 
possible to follow the author’s treatment of the various topics 
without perceiving that it not only helps to clear up many an ob- 
scure passage, but that it also—through the principles laid down— 
throws a welcome light on the entire Biblical narrative. Though 
free from technical phraseology the work is none the less scientific, 
and while it takes cognizance of the best results of modern research, 
it is conservative throughout in tone and treatment. The modern 
reader interested in the literary aspect of the Bible will find it a real 
help, a safe practical handbook. 


& & &* 


The New Epoch for Faith. By George A. Gordon, D.D. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Miflin & Co.)—The recently pub- 
lished work of the Reverend Mr. Gordon is an eloquent witness to 
the chaos into which Protestant thought and teaching has fallen. 
What this state is has been described without exaggeration by a 
well-known Protestant leader :—‘There is no accepted body of doc- 
trine, clear-cut, well-reasoned, consistently and comprehensively 
thought out which you can count upon hearing when you enter a 
Christian Church. In an informal discussion at a club, where men 
of widely different views were expressing themselves with great 
freedom, a mill agent, a man of unusual keenness and intelligence, 
a member of a Congregational Church, described what is actually 
given out in many of our Churches as ‘débris floating in dishwater.’ ” 
The inherent rationalism of the Protestant principle of private judg- 
ment, assisted by the external influences of agnosticism and other 
forms of unbelief, has achieved the overthrow of the quasi-au- 
thoritative principle of the infallibility of the Bible, which was 
Protestantism’s sole source of consistency in belief and practice. 
In this destruction of historic Protestantism some of its thinkers 
endeavor to find a way out of the ruins of their religious edifice 
by abandoning all their dogmatic beliefs and their faith in super- 
natural religion, and endeavoring to construct what they call a purer 
Christianity from its ethical element alone. The ethical element, 
too, is reduced to the one broad principle of humanitarianism. 
When, then, everything that is distinctively Christian is surrendered 
to rationalism, and only the humanitarian principle is retained, 
these leaders would fain persuade themselves and their followers 
that a new era has dawned for the Gospel; and that the disappear- 
ance of everything that differentiates Christianity from a system of 
purely natural ethics is a return to the religion of Jesus Christ. 
This is the drift of the views propounded in “The New Epoch for 
Faith.” Faith for Dr. Gordon is another name for purely natural 
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theism. Here we have a striking confirmation of an observation 
made some years ago by Mr. Mallock, who wrote that then Prot- 
estantism was rapidly ceasing to be a supernatural religion at all, 
and was becoming a sort of vague theistic belief scarcely, in most 
cases, distinguishable from pantheism. The designation of “The 
New Epoch of Faith” for a condition of religious belief in which 
faith, whether we take the term in the Catholic or in the Protestant 
sense, is repected, recalls a remark of that astute reasoner, the 
late Professor Huxley. One of his opponent’s having stated that 
agnosticism is but a phase in the development of Christianity, he 
replied, that it is, in the same way as death is a phase in the prog- 
ress of individual life. To reduce the New Testament to a purely 
ethical character, and then to make the rule of benevolence the sum 
total of Christ’s teaching, and to call the acceptance of this moral 
precept a return of the world to the authority of Christ, is a perver- 
sion of fact from which Dr. Gordon’s sense of humor ought to have 
saved him. 


& & & 


Meditations on the Psalms Penitential. By the Author of “Medi- 
tations on the Psalms of the Little Office.’ (St. Louis: B. Her- 
der.)—A new book of meditations is apt to be but a paraphrase of 
some older work, and the spiritual food provided is seldom im- 
proved either in flavor or nutritive power by the process of re-cook- 
ing. The little book entitled “Meditations on the Psalms Peniten- 
tial” is a brilliant exception to this rule. It is a treasure of solid 
instruction. To priests it will be found very profitable, both for 
their private meditation, and for the instruction of their people, in 
confessional and pulpit. The typographical and the logical arrange- 
ment is excellent. The Latin text is given in one column of the 
page; and in the other we have the translation taken from the Douay 
Version, followed by a brief but scholarly critical paraphrase. 
Then, at the end of each psalm there is a meditation largely com- 
posed of apposite texts from the Holy Scriptures, with occasional 
quotations from the Fathers, and other spiritual writers. All is 
woven into a prose of solemn and impressive beauty. The reflec- 
tions and suggestions seem to arise naturally from the text, and are 
never trite or superficial. There are no flights of imagination, or 
profusion of ejaculation, no far-fetched amplifications so conge- 
nial to the Latin mind, and somewhat repellent to the more prosaic 
Northern temperament. There is a wealth of thought in the medi- 
tations for discourses on contrition, the love of God, preparation for 
confession, and thanksgiving after absolution. The author is to 
be congratulated on his successful effort towards enabling the thirsty 
soul to draw waters of joy “from the ancient wells of Life, presented 
_— through the ages by the guardianship of the Catholic 

hurch.” 
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